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AT DEADLINE 
By R.L. P. 


Tus issue of THE QuILt turned out 
to have a more or less martial note— 
what with echoes of the strife in Spain 
and Shanghai and even reverberations 
of the Civil War. We believe you will 
find something of interest in each of 
the articles—perhaps make you feel, 
as this would-be scribe, that we'd 
rather do cur corresponding without 
going to war. And we don’t even 
want to go to war to take pictures as 
Mathew Brady did. 

There is a personal as well as an 
editorial interest in the fact we are 
presenting Milton Caniff’s own story 
of the way his strip, “Terry and the 
Pirates,” came into being and has 
grown steadily in popularity. 

Back in the somewhat fading but 
not so distant past, you see, the Dead- 
liner and Milt were associates at Ohio 
State University and also at the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. There your hum- 
ble chronicler had the part-time job 
of doing a full-time job getting out 
the magazine section of the Dispatch, 
covering campus activities for the pa- 
per, trying to get to classes now and 
then, not to forget the rather frequent 
hours spent at the Chi Omega house. 

Yes (Bobby Segal, down in Chilli- 
cothe, please note) even to the time 
we sat peacefully in the porch swing 
on the said Chi Omega front porch, 
the ritual book of the Junior society 
with us, while the outstanding sopho- 
mores were being inducted into the 
organization. Since the oath, ritual 
and whatnot were all included in the 
book, we learned later that Bobby 
Segal, with his usual finesse, had to 
“think up” a new oath, ritual and 
other formalities on the spot. 

But we are wandering a bit. Milt 
was holding down a job in the art de- 
partment of the Dispatch and in that 
capacity had to put up with the brain- 
storms of a youthful magazine editor 
intent on making the folks sit up and 
take notice. Milt and the Deadliner 
always worked well together—getting 
a kick out of our work and, b’gosh, 
Milt, we managed to turn out some 
doggoned good-looking pages, stories 
and layouts, didn’t we? 

An associate on the Detroit News, 
A. M. Smith, we heard, had put to- 
gether an interesting account concern- 
ing feature stories and where to find 
them. We got him to let us have the 


[Continued on page 23] 






































So I Went to Spain 


Five Weeks After Leaving the Campus 
This Writer Was a War Correspondent 


By ROBERT LETTS JONES 


Editorial Staff, 
The San Francisco Chronicle 


From college journalist to fledgling 
war correspondent in five weeks. 

That’s what unexpectedly happened 
to me. 

Told that a newspaperman should 
know of the world about him, I de- 
cided to take a ramble around the 
globe upon graduation from college. 
That was in June of 1936. 

The “trouble spots” of the world 
bothered me—I had always wondered 
what was the basis for all the “noise” 
in other countries. So I set out for 
France where the sit-down craze had 
just set in. I was in Premier Blum’s 
country less than a week when news 
dribbled over the Spanish border tell- 
ing of some kind of revolt in the 
Iberian peninsula. Knowing no bet- 
ter, and bent on investigating the 


“trouble spots,” I took the train for 
Madrid. 


Ar the Franco-Spanish border town 
of Hendaye, I learned that the route 
to Madrid had been cut off since the 
previous afternoon. Forlornly I got 
off in the then-drowsy little French 
town which was so noticeably littered 
with dogs. 

A bus from the town’s Grand Hotel 


Imatz lolled in front of the station. 
Having nothing better to do, I climbed 
aboard. The only other occupant was 
John Elliot of the New York Herald 
Tribune, also bound for the trouble 
zone. 

That hotel figured prominently in 
the two months that I was down there 
covering the war. The majority of 
the correspondents, working either in 
Rebel or Government territory in 
northwestern Spain, made their head- 
quarters there. H. R. Knickerbocker 
of International News Service and a 
few others were the exceptions. 

The hotel’s three phones were con- 
stantly in use, and a bystander taking 
it easy in the lobby—if it could be 
called that—could hear what any per- 
son on any of the lines was saying. 

And some of the news that was 
*phoned in was surprising, to say the 
least. Occasionally some office-har- 
ried correspondent managed to give 
eye-witness battle accounts, in a play- 
by-play manner, from a_ walled-in 
*phone booth—or, more often, from 
the bar next door. 

I went into Spain the next day with 
Elliott, Frances Davis, who did some 
copy for the Chicago Daily News, and 





the accompanying article. 





Wruar newspaperman, reading of the adventures of Richard 
Harding Davis, Linton Wells, Granville Fortesque and other war 
correspondents, hasn't given at least a little thought to how he’d 
like a bit of that correspondent business himself? 


Plenty—we'd say—but few have the experience that befell 
Robert Letts Jones, young Stanford University graduate, who 
found himself a war correspondent in blood-soaked Spain over- 
night. Some of his experiences in that capacity are related in 


Graduating from Stanford in 1935—-where he had been editor 
of the Stanford Daily and a member of Sigma Delta Chi, journal- 
istic fraternity, he set out on a ramble around the globe that car- 
ried him to 18 countries in Eurove plus Egypt, Aden, India, Cey- 
lon, Singapore, Java, Manila, Hong Kong, China, Manchukuo, 
Korea and Javan in nine and a half months. He is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Robert Letts Jones 


Bill Smith of the London Daily Ex 
press. The war was then only five 
days old. 


REBEL Spain, we found, was more 
receptive at that time to journalists 
from capitalistic countries—in the 
northwest, at least. 

Military authorities demanded to 
know if we represented Rightest or 
Leftist newspapers. In America, we 
said, we had not quite reached that 
stage of events. But the authorities 
persisted. We finally lead them to 
believe that perhaps such a “middle 
of-the-road” state of affairs existed 
far away in the United States. 

After much ’phoning and covered 
conversation, the Military permitted 
us to enter. 

Those early days of the war were 
days of uncertainty in Spain. 

Neither side knew its exact strength 
or backing. Neither side knew the 
position of the opposing force. There 
was no North and South as the United 
States knew in its Civil War. Loyal 
ist troops might have controlled a city 
for the first few days but then a be 
sieging Rebel force might have turned 
them out a few days later—or the 
other way around. Minor civil wars 
in the individual cities raged for those 
first four days. 

Driving through the fertile country 
of the north, we saw the fields left as 
they were a few days before when the 
men answered the call to arms. Fields 
were half-cut. Farm implements lay 
lazily in the hot Spanish sun. The 
countryside seemed deserted. 

Cries of “Viva Espana”—the Rebel 
shout—and the arm raised in salute 
greeted us along the roads. 

During that first week, I was free 
lancing—just looking around to see 
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what it was all about. Then on one 
of my trips back to Hendaye, I ran 
into Reynolds Packard, United Press 
war correspondent, who had covered 
the Ethiopian War. He said he needed 
a man and was going to get one from 
Paris. I got him to see that perhaps 
I might do. 

So we went to Burgos, the Rebel 
capital. 


Tue Rebels at that time were form- 
ing a Press Bureau in the Comman- 
dancia or military headquarters. Two 
months later when I finally left, that 
Press department had grown into a 
complicated bureaucracy. 

For the first two weeks, no censor- 
ship was in effect. 

The only way we got news out of 
the country was by driving about 200 
miles to the French border and ’phon- 
ing it to Paris. Telegraph communi- 
cations between Rebel Spain and 
France or England did not exist for 
nearly a month—neither country 
would permit even such informal rec- 
ognition. 

So United Press copy was taken out 
several times a week in a taxi some 
200 miles to the border and a ‘phone. 
Such a trip would take about ten 
hours. 

Awkward recruits would hamper 
the journey to the frontier. These 
young sentries guarding the highways 
stopped us about every seven miles 
—sometimes oftener. They demanded 
our properly-stamped military passes 
—and, at times, couldn’t read them. 
Occasionally there would be a coun- 
cil of war to decide if the passes were 
good. Other times one of the illit- 
erate guards would detain us until a 
fellow sentry who could read came to 
examine the credentials. 

During the strained economy of 
war, gasoline wasn’t hard to get at 
first, but later we had to have permits 
to buy a designated number of gallons 
—or liters, the way they measured it. 
Permits for the gas were always is- 
sued at the military headquarters of 
the particular towns. 

On several of my trips to the border 
the head of the militia gave me an 
armed guard as an escort. The first 
jaunt with such “company” was with 
a tall formidable-looking fellow—Re- 
bel secret service, I figured. Another 
time I fitted myself into a taxi—made 
originally for four persons—packed 
with four guards and a driver. The 
sergeant in charge of these red- 
bereted Carlista guards would have 
made a good double for Eddie Cantor. 
His one American phrase was “O. K.” 
—he had evidently seen some Amer- 
ican movies. 


Under such hectic conditions, action 
for correspondents was not lacking. 


M Y first air-raid experience came 
late one afternoon when I was in a 
stationery store on the main street of 
Burgos. I was trying to find a map 
which would help me locate those un- 
pronouncable Spanish towns and ham- 
lets which were incessantly appear- 
ing in the dispatches handed out by 
the Rebel command. The proprie- 
tor, disentangling my crude Spanish, 
brought out a map. I started to exam- 
ine it. 

Suddenly the floor beneath me 
heaved. A terrific explosion shat- 
tered the lazy stillness of the city. An 
air raid. There was no doubt what 
was happening. Other blasts fol- 
lowed. 

I rushed to the door. What had 
been an easy-going Spanish crowd on 
the streets 30 seconds before was a 
scurrying mass of terror-stricken hu- 
man beings. 

Safety. Shelter. Those were their 
only thoughts. But where? Where 
to escape from the death-dealing 
bombs? 

A smattering of the city’s militia, 
mixed with the crowd, took instant 
command. Those soldiers, who, a 
breathless half-minute before, had 
been taking life in a care-free manner, 
directed the scared souls to the pro- 
tection of buildings lining the streets. 

Anti-aircraft and machine guns in 
varied parts of the city barked and 
sputtered. 

I stepped into the street. Here was 
a good story: “Rebel capital bombed.” 
And there was only one other news- 
paperman there, Elmer Peterson, of 
the Associated Press. 

I streaked for the Commandancia to 
discover the extent of the bombard- 
ment. No one knew exactly what had 
happened. After fifteen long minutes, 
the Press chief pushed Peterson and 
me into a’car, and we drove off to see 
what “the Reds” had done. 


Bomss, directed at four military 
barracks scattered through the city, 
had missed their marks. One or two 
bombs—two, we decided later—had 
fallen, however, on the provincial hos- 
pital which housed 900 civil patients 
and 400 war wounded. Four patients 
had been killed—two blown to bits— 
and 17 wounded. Nearly every piece 
of glass in the two-story block-square 
building had been shattered by the 
concussion—even the test tubes in the 
laboratory. Wooden shutters shelter- 
ing the patients from the hot after- 
noon sun had been splintered as if 
smashed with an axe. 

The remains of a patient who had 


been resting in a court yard ten yards 
from a spot where one bomb had 
landed were taken into a side room. 
The coat lay sopped in a pool of blood. 
Our military escort picked up the rem- 
nants. An arm slid out of a sleeve. 

One bomb had fallen on the mortu- 
ary where a father and a brother had 
been praying over the body of a young 
Fascist volunteer, fatally wounded on 
the Guadarrama front to the north- 
west of Madrid. The father and 
brother were buried later with the 
recruit. 

This was one story, Peterson and I 
decided, about which readers were not 
going to complain of the disparage- 
ment between the statistics in the two 
news service reports. So the two of 
us returned to the Commandancia, sat 
at adjoining typewriters, and pounded 
out our stories after we had settled 
between us the questionable number 
of bombs, and persons killed and 
wounded. 


Rese. communiques were issued to 
correspondents at 9:00 o’clock each 
night, but we seldom finished writing 
our stories before midnight. And the 
censor, believing in doing business at 
“reasonable” and_ specified hours, 
would leave the headquarters at 9:30 
or 10:00 for his hotel on the other 
side of the city. 

To get the official stamp of approval 
on our nightly dispatches, we were 
forced, therefore, to tramp through the 
deserted cobble-stoned streets which 
wound from our end of the city to the 
other, where the pudgy censor lived. 
It was a law that every light of the 
city be turned off at 10:00 o’clock, and 
all persons stay inside after that hour 
—precautionary measures against air 
raids—so armed patrols occasionally 
shoved guns into our sides, and de- 
manded in an unintelligible language 
to know what we were doing stalking 
the ghostly streets of the Rebel capital. 

Most disconcerting on such jaunts 
was the reminder that one corre- 
spondent had been the target for an 
unknown marksman one eerie night. 

We had been told that Spanish cen- 
sors did business only at specified 
times, regardless of the breaking of 
events, but we usually had inveigled 
the dusky little man into reading our 
dispatches and okeying them at queer 
hours. One night, after one of those 
tortuous mile walks through the nar- | 
row, smelling streets, lined with shops 
and buildings of two centuries before, 
we learned that the Press chief did 
draw the line at too “unreasonable 
hours.” We tried to rouse him at 
half past one in the morning. He 

[Concluded on page 14) 
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Free Lancing—As I’ve Found It 


Experiences of Journalist Who 
Decided to Be His Own Boss 


By CAMDEN H. WEST 


F irep from the Gary Post Tribune 
for being drunk and consequently ill, 
or for being ill and subsequently 
drunk, I entered the free-lance field 
with a last pay check of $29.43, current 
bills, and a firm conviction that nearly 
a score of years on newspaper payrolls 
had provided me with sufficient back- 
ground to make a living independently 
of a salary. 

Thus far my conviction has been 
justified. 

There is money in free-lancing, in- 
come is cumulative, and I believe any 
person with the qualifications re- 
quired of a working newspaperman 
or woman can make more money free- 
lancing in four hours a day than they 
would receive comparatively in a 
newspaper salary check for an eight 
or ten-hour average day. 


PERHAPS I should elucidate my 
conception of free-lancing. To me it 
reduces to four words: make your 
living writing. 

A more liberal conception seems ex- 
tant that free-lancing pre-supposes do- 
ing a considerable amount of copy for 
the commercial trade organs. Per- 
haps there is a living in that field, too. 


I have heard and read that there may 
be, but frankly I am too lazy, men- 
tally and physically, to work with any 
degree of consistency for the half-cent 
a word market when gathering mate- 
rial also is involved. 

My credo might be summarized: 
“have ideas, write those ideas into 
fairly clean copy—and sell ’em!” 

My modus operandi was roughly 
this: 

When I definitely decided not to 
even seek another “job” I said to my- 
self: “Cam, Ol’ Boy, Ol’ Boy, just 
how much dough do you want to ab- 
stract from a cruel world to enable 
you to live and drink in the style to 
which you have accustomed your 
self?” 

The answer was: “as you are a pro- 
digious producer of copy, for which 
newspaper editors have paid fair 
money to the tune of probably more 
than six million words, you ought to 
be able to average at least $2.25 an 
hour on routine bushwa for every ac- 
tual hour you sit at a typewriter. 
That should be above any expenses 
involved, such as gathering material, 
postage, and so forth.” 





lance part or full time. 





Hrene's a very frank and unusual article on free-lancing as a 
newspaperman of nearly 20 years’ experience has found it. It's 
an article full of suggestions for those who may want to free- 


Camden West's newspaper career began on the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press in 1919. From that point until 1935 he served in va- 
rious capacities ranging from reporter, critic, feature writer, col- 
umnist, rewrite man, and copy reader to city editor on papers in 
Milwaukee, Green Bay, Marinette, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Apple- 
ton, and Gary. In 1935 he became the owner, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Warroad (Minn.) Pioneer. 
his wife’s health was impaired by the cold and the Wests re- 
turned to Gary where Mr. West returned to the staff of the Gary 
Post-Tribune. He began his free-lance career last spring. 


His objective at present, in addition to making a success of his 
free-lance efforts, is to write authenic books on newspaper work 
and procedures. He has two books completed and under con- 
sideration by publishers, a third is being written. 


After 17 months there, 
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Camden H. West 


My first acceptance was from Editor 
& Publisher for a story relating expe 
riences while editor and publisher of 
a weekly newspaper on the Canadian 
border. 


I refer to as cumulative in that as this 


However, that is in the group 


is written it has not been published. 

My first check was from Real Amer 
ica. On that article I netted slightly 
more than $7.50 for each hour of ac 
tual work. The next check came in 
from Editor & Publisher, netting me 
approximately $8 an 
effort. 

Another check from the same source 
was for $2 for a “short take” that was 
by-lined. The American Press like 
wise has been kind to my articles, 
both in the concrete expression in 
checks and in accepting further con 
tributions for its editorial department 
folios. 

For that -publication I wrote an 
allegedly humorous-satirical article 
somewhat similar in import to this; 
another on why revised proofs should 
be made available to reporters and 
one on promotion projects I used when 
a weekly newspaper editor. 

It might be construed as entering 
the field with my fingers metaphori 
cally crossed but I also rounded up a 
few “public relations advisory serv 
ice” clients for whom I adjust the work 
to about the same $2.25 an hour basis, 
allowing a little more latitude, how 
ever, for time consumed in confer 
ences and in actual thinking out of 
feasible campaigns. 


hour for my 


[Concluded on page 19) 





There Had to Be a Choice— 


“Stick to Your Ink Pots, Kid,” 
Said the Sage of the Scioto 





amy 7 haa > a 
Meet Terry himself, hero of Milt Caniff's 
lively strip. 





"Ss 
TICK to your ink pots, kid, ac- 
tors don’t eat regularly!” 

The late Billy Ireland, that Sage of 
the Scioto, and for many years car- 
toonist extraordinary for the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, told me that when I 
went to him for counsel. The lure of 
the grease paint was great in those 
days before sound pictures and it was 
hard for a youngster with a few press 
notices to resist. There was so much 
more fun in hearing applause over 
the footlights than grinding away at 
a drawing board in the art department 
of the Dispatch. But the words of the 
master were not to be taken lightly. 
I stuck. I’m still sticking. 


In 1921, I had started as the inevitable 
office boy in the art room of the Day- 
ton Journal-Herald, moving on from 
there to the Miami Daily News, and, 
like every other dingbat designer, I 
had a powerful yen to do a comic strip. 

Without exception the motive that 
bullies a salable strip idea out of an 
art staff member is the desire to be 
able to work at home instead of hav- 





That svelte siren of the strip, “The 
Dragon Lady.” 


By MILTON CANIFF 
Creator of “Terry and the Pirates” 


ing to keep the office schedule. On 
the Journal-Herald, later on the News, 
and still later on the Dispatch I had 
burned the company’s midnight elec- 
tricity trying to pull a sure-fire set of 
Pop and Pow characters out of the 
inkwell. A couple of abortive at- 
tempts came thundering back, to be 
hidden away from the amused eyes of 
fellow laborers among the deadlines. 
How could the syndicates be so blind? 
Despair. Disgust. But now the scene 
changes. 

Mercifully glossing over the deves- 
tation remaining after depression re- 
trenchment, let’s shift the scene to 
New York and the Associated Press 
Feature Service. Six years on the 
Dispatch had yielded several interest- 
ing bits of newspaperiana, as well as 
allowing me time to wangle a B.A. 
degree out of Ohio State University. 

Two items garnered from the Dis- 
patch experience remained vivid in 
my mind. That drawing a newspaper 
feature is not just a matter of fashion- 
ing paper dolls for the kiddies. If a 
strip didn’t sell papers for the pub- 
lisher it was useless. The second bit 


was a remark by the late Heinie 
Reiker, one-time managing editor of 
the Dispatch. He said, “Always draw 
your stuff for the guy who pays for 
the paper. Kids will never see it un- 
less the old man likes it well enough 
to bring it home.” 


Bur we were in the AP’s New York 
office. 

After coming into the wire service’s 
art department to do general illustra- 
tion and routine, I had the good for- 
tune to be on hand when a spot opened 
for a three column panel of human 
interest cartoons. Shortly after this 
another opening occurred for an ad- 
venture strip and there at last was the 
chance to work at home. No more 
office routine! The millenium was at 
hand. . . . But so was the great dis- 
illusionment. For the first time I 
learned what it means to be one’s own 
taskmaster. Instead of a 40-hour week 
it becomes a 40-hour day, and vaca- 
tions only when the work is far enough 
ahead to sneak them in. Those times 
occur less frequently than quintu- 
plets. 














Ir you've ever wondered how a comic strip is born—the details 
necessary for its launching and continued production—you'll 
find the answers in this interesting article by Milton Caniff, cre- 
ator of “Terry and the Pirates,” a strip known not only for its cast 
of characters and continuity, but also for the excellence of its 
drawing. 


An Ohioan by birth, Caniiff is the son of a newspaperman. He 
had worked on both the Dayton (O.) Journal and the Miami Daily 
News before going to Columbus, O., where he entered Ohio 
State University and worked at the same time in the art rooms 
of the Columbus Dispatch. At the university he was art editor of 
the Sun Dial, campus humor magazine, and is remembered as 
one of the best thespians to tread the boards during campus dra- 
matic productions. In fact, as his article indicates, he had a diffi- 
cult time deciding between grease paint and his drawing board. 


But even had he decided to become an actor by profession. 
we've a hunch Milt Caniff never would have given up his draw- 
ing entirely. Those talented fingers of his wouldn't have let him. 
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A couple of years after this, through 
the good offices of John McCutcheon, 
that great gentleman, I met Arthur 
Crawford and Mollie Slott of the Chi- 
cago Tribune-New York News Syndi- 
cate. It seemed there was talk of an 
adventure strip for that firm. Would 
I? Would I, indeed. 

A strip that is to compete in the 
open market against the product of 
rival syndicates is not born full-blown 
from the brain of a single person. 
The Tribune-News people put great 
store by their guarantee of editorial 
supervision of comics, and I will not 
forget the birth pains of what is now 
“Terry and the Pirates.” 


As to the characters .. . Mr. Pat- 
terson wants a strip that will have as 
universal an appeal as possible. That 
means a youngster for juvenile inter- 
est, a big handsome chap to do the 
strong-arm stuff and handle the love 
interest. (The distaff side calls for a 
succession of pretty ladies. Marriage, 
with its slippers and fireside, hardly 
become an adventure tale.) For com- 
edy there must be a personality who 
logically belongs with the man and 
boy. Patterson suggests that the last 
outpost of adventure is the Orient, so 
why not a screwy Chinese who can 
act as valet, interpreter and purveyor 
of the bams and zowies. 

Orient. Adventure. Pirates. That’s 
it, pirates! Piracy is practiced along 
the China Coast today just as it was 
a thousand years ago. 

The play is cast. The sets are up. 
Sounds like a movie. Why not? The 
movies have learned to appeal to the 
greatest number of people. Use mo- 
tion picture technic in the execution. 
First panel: long shot with the speak- 
ing characters in the middle fore- 
ground. Second panel: Medium shot 
with dialog to move the plot along. 
Third panel: Semi-closeup to set 
reader for significant last speech. 
Fourth panel: Full closeup of speak- 
ing character with socko line. 

Patterson says it’s important to give 
them the heart throbs in the daily 
strip. Make the Sunday color page 
primarily for youngsters. 
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N. Y. News Syndicate 


Milton Caniff 


Now for a title. Submit a list of 
suggestions tomorrow for Mr. Patter- 
son to check. I draw up a list of 50. 
It comes back with “Terry” checked, 
and “and the Pirates” penciled in the 
margin. 

I’m on my own. The editorial board 
has spoken. This is the big chance. 
No bush league stuff, me lad. Why, 
the circulation of the Sunday New 
York News and the Sunday Chicago 
Tribune combined is well over 4,000,- 
000, and that’s just two papers. Dig 
in your cleats, the stadium’s full. 

I am faced with several problems. 


At the left are Pat, 
Connie and Terry. 


At the right are Pat 
and Normandie, 
once his sweetheart. 








It takes a good year to get the aver- 
age reader really to become vitally 
interested in a new strip, to read it 
every day and talk about it to his 
friends. In order to try and cut that 
time down it necessary to 
startle the public in some way right 
off the bat. Since a person must read 
the balloons to get the story it might 
be possible to capture their attention 
with vivid col- 
or and illus- 
trations rather 


seems 








| Concluded 
on page 16 








Trying to Find a Feature? 


Many Stories of Significance 
Await the Wide Awake Writer 


On y the unusual is feature mate- 
rial. To newspapermen this is, of 
course, a trite definition. But we 
need to remind ourselves constantly 
to watch the daily current of human 
experience for the unusual. There 
are comparatively few observers who 
have the rare gift of spotting the really 
new that is really interesting. 

Were a mouse born with two tails, 
it would be of no consequence to hu- 
man economics, except that it might 
require more cheese to support two 
tails. But the two tails would make 
one very interesting feature tale, par- 
ticularly if the writer, with the help 
of biological science, might set forth 
some interesting facts about the rea- 
sons for this strange phenomenon. If 
he went far enough into the subject, 
his dissertation might throw some 
light on the important function of 
hormones in the development of spe- 
cies variations. 

Freaks are nearly always good meat 
for feature stories, particularly if the 
writer has the ability to follow through 
to the cause of the freak. Sometimes 
such writing presents a useful warn- 
ing. Who wants to run the risk of 
being born with two tails? 


THE obvious field of great feature 
writing is in the realm of deeds in- 
volving unusual moral or physical 
strength, especially if the deed is in 
human service. One of the greatest 


feature stories of all times could have 
been written about the last airplane 
voyage of Raold Amundsen in quest 
of Nobile, lost somewhere in Arctic 











By A. M. SMITH 


Editorial Staff, 
The Detroit News 


ice, had Amundsen survived to give 
us the facts about that journey. 

Great material, were the facts 
known, not so much because his jour- 
ney was greatly different from other 
flights over dangerous Arctic regions 
with its combination of huge icebergs 
and open water leads, but because at 
the moment he set out to search for 
Nobile, on request of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, he and Nobile were bitter 
enemies with no doubt that the fault 
lay with the lost Nobile rather than 
with his would-be rescuer.. Amund- 
sen had to win a terrific battle over 
his own spirit to consent to make the 
dangerous effort to find and save No- 
bile. Twofold heroism there—of the 
first magnitude. 

But even in the absence of the 
spiritually heroic, feats of daring, en- 
durance.and strength are always prime 
material for thrilling feature stories. 
The human mind thirsts for the un- 
usual, cast in heroic mold. The ad- 
ventures of explorers always offer ma- 
terial for amazingly interesting fea- 
ture writing. Indeed, most explorers 
obviously have been conscious of this 
wide open door to smashing publicity, 
and in consequence have stretched 
their own accounts of their heroic ef- 
forts, sufferings and accomplishments 
often far beyond the actual facts. Too 
much posing! 

This exaggeration of the facts may 
not be apparent to the average reader, 
but sooner or later the self-praising 
explorer, no matter with what mod- 
esty he clothes the story of his exploits 
and praises the bravery and self- 
sacrifice of “my companions,” is found 
out by the public. The result is that 
in the long run he represents the laugh- 
able spectacle of the brave dog chas- 
ing his own tail. Corollary: Feature 
stories are always better written by 
others than the feature heroes. 

All feature stories of real value as 
literature must stick carefully to the 
facts, unless they propose frankly to 
fare forth into the realm of imagina- 
tion. Vain imaginings are not good 


feature material. Truth is still stran- 
ger than fiction. The best feature 
stories are strictly true fact stories. 


Nor many of our feature writers 
connected with the daily and weekly 
press are permitted to go to far ends 
of the world to observe the activ- 
ities of explorers into the unknown. 
Where, then, may the average feature 
writer find his material? 

The difficulty with all of us writers 
is that we overlook the near horizons, 
thinking the great thing to write about 
is far away in strange lands and among 
strange peoples. Open your eyes and 
look through the microscope of the 
bio-chemist. Visit the laboratories of 
the research physicists, chemists and 
electricians. Look through the tele- 
scope of modern astronomy. There 
are in these fields enough feature 
stories, interesting to the point of 
thrill, to keep the alert writer busy 
for a lifetime. Every discovery of a 
new element or process, the new be- 
havior of a molecule or germ, with its 
implications for human life, presents 
unlimited possibilities for the feature 
writer, particularly if he has the scien- 
tific and economic imagination to fol- 
low through to the possibilities se- 
quent on the revelations of science. 

If a chemist can produce a ton of 
tomatoes on one vine growing in a 
tub of water in which are dissolved 
certain chemicals, that is a tremendous 
feature story. It has been written. 

If the agriculturist can cross two 
fruits and produce a new and more 
lucious fruit, or two species of flowers 
and make a new and glorious blossom 
for the delectation of folks, that is 
grand feature material. These stories 
have been written—but only the be- 
ginnings of stories of that kind. 

When Louis Pasteur discovered 
germs and opened to the world of 
medicine a long train of research re- 
sulting in the actual transformation of 
human life on a basis of prevention 
and cure of diseases, with correlative 
strengthening of human minds, that 
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was tremendous feature story mate- 
rial. Unfortunately, no feature writer 
in Pasteur’s time had the ability or 
imagination to grasp the import of his 
discovery and conceive even a frac- 
tion of its saving contribution to the 
human race. 

It took more than 50 years for med- 
ical men and us commoners to sense 
the vast importance of that feature 
material. But there are hundreds of 
Pasteur’s at work today in the med- 
ical research laboratories, and within 
five or ten years the feature writers 
will look back to today and realize 
what marvelous material they over- 
looked, because they were not alert. 


To prove this, let me give you a 
suggestion of material for a thrilling 
and useful feature story. Four years 
ago, in one of the biological labora- 
tories of Detroit, there was discovered 
what was then believed to be a certain 
cure for cerebrospinal meningitis, and 
possibly an antimeningococcus immu- 
nizing serum. 

But the careful laboratory men who 
discovered this great boon to human- 
ity did not dare to give the new rem- 
edy much publicity until it had been 
tried out in a human epidemic of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, to add to 
the laboratory evidence established by 
experiments on monkeys. Only last 
year there was such an epidemic of 
this dread disease in a community 


in one of our southern states. The 
new remedy was tried on mass scale. 
It was almost 100 per cent effective 
in cure. 

Just over the mountain ridge from 
this afflicted community there had 
been an epidemic of the same disease, 
but the new treatment had not ar- 
rived in time. In this latter com- 
munity the epidemic took its usual 
high toll of mortality. There were 
some short news items about this, at 
the time, but nobody, so far as I know, 
has yet seized the opportunity to make 
a tremendously interesting and use- 
ful feature story out of these se- 
quences. 

The world of scientific research is 
so full of feature material that the 
alert writer would be in danger of 
going daffy in an attempt to keep up 
with it. Yet many aspiring feature 
writers sit and wait for thrillers to 
drop into their laps! 

In the field of medical practice alone 
there is material for thousands of 
splendid feature stories. Through the 
advance of medicine in the last 80 
years we have come to fear no longer 
such diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, bubonic plague, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, yellow fever, malaria, men- 
ingitis, streptococcus poisoning, hook- 
worm, infantile paralysis, rabies, child- 
bed fever, and many other contagious 
diseases and infections. 





Scien TIFIC and technical laboratories, meetings, experiments, 
developments and reports are full of absorbing feature material 
for the writer who can make it interesting—who can find the fea- 
ture or news slant and present informative, lively accounts that 
at the same time stick to facts. Many such stories are over- 
looked every day, although trained science writers are uncover- 
ing their share of them daily for press associations, major news- 
papers and magazines, and syndicates. 


A. M. Smith, author of the accompanying article, has written 
numerous feature articles for the Detroit News, the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance and other publications along varied 
lines. Many of his stories have been against a medical or health 
background. He accompanied Sir Hubert Wilkins to the Arctic 
on one of the explorer’s expeditions; visited Ford's rubber plan- 
tations in South America and has had numerous other assign- 


ments of importance. 


Few men brought as varied a background to newspaper work. 
He received his first degree at Pomona College, his master’s and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago. Additional work 
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Doss the feature writer, waiting for 
a “human interest” story to drop into 
his lap, know that bubonic plague has 
killed more than 62,000,000 people in 
the last 275 years, and that one of the 
most thrilling stories, condensed into 
a feature, might be told of the ravages 
of this diseases and how we began to 
conquer it through the discovery by 
Kitasato, in 1894, of the bacillus pestis, 
the germ of the “black death”? 

Most people who read newspapers 
—and virtually all who don’t—are not 
informed about this, one of the great 
stories of history, yet all the material 
for the story is in any well stocked 
newspaper library and in all public 
libraries. 

Likewise, the discoveries and the 
improvements in medical technic with 
respect to any one of the great disease 
scourges which have killed untold 
millions of human beings, but which 
we no longer fear, offer material for 
intensely interesting and very useful 
feature stories. 

For example, the review of The 
Rockefeller Foundation, for 1936, re 
cently published, contains material 
and suggestions for feature stories in 
the field of research on yellow fever, 
malaria and other diseases. Despite 
the great victories over these diseases, 
and the actual reduction of mortality 
from them, the battle is not wholly 
won for those portions of the world 
where modern medicine has not thor- 
oughly penetrated. It is now known 
that the stegomyia mosquito is not 
alone responsible for yellow fever, 
though until recently we thought it 
was. 

Again, instead of one species of 
anopheles mosquito, responsible for 
malaria, there are now known about 
150 species. In India alone, there are 
53 species of this malefactor, and, so 
far, 13 of them have been spotted as 
malaria carriers. 

What has been done thus far to find 
the ultimate causes of these diseases; 
how far have scientific research and 
medical practice succeeded in remov- 
ing these causes; how near—or how 
far off—is ultimate and universal vic- 
tory over them, when, for example, 
“jungle yellow fever” breaks out in 
South America and Africa with no 
stegomyia mosquito to play the vil- 
lain? These are other villains for the 
scientists and the feature writers to 


was taken at Harvard. He was president of Oahu College, 
Honolulu, in 1901 and 1902. In 1904 he became professor of 
philosophy at Pomona. He resigned his professorship in 1909 
to enter business. From that time to 1918, he was in business 
and at the same time wrote special articles and editorials for va- 
rious newspapers. He became associated with Detroit journal- 
ism in 1918 on the Detroit Journal, later absorbed by The Detroit 
News. 


pursue in these centers of endemic 
yellow fever. 


How about making a feature story 
out of syphilis? One year ago it 
would have been considered very im- 
proper to use that word before an 
audience or in print. We would have 
{Concluded on page 17} 
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Mathew B. Brady, the First Man 
To ‘Cover’ a War Witha Camera 


Ir was the spring of 1861. Hordes 
of office-seekers, politicians, govern- 
ment officials and various others were 
trooping to the White House in Wash- 
ington to seek an interview with the 
new President and gain some special 
favor from him. Among them was a 
young Irishman with a most unusual 
request. 

He knew, as every one else did, that 
war between the North and the South 
was a certainty. He belonged to that 
new profession of picture-makers who 
used a contraption called a camera and 
he proposed to make a photographic 
record of the war. In fact, he had al- 
ready invested heavily in cameras 
made especially for the hard use he 
would give them. Now he wanted 
permission to accompany the Union 
armies and make pictures—in camp, 
on the battlefield, anywhere and 
everywhere. Would the President 
grant him that privilege? 

Fortunately for posterity, Abraham 
Lincoln was quick to see the historical 
value of such a record and he granted 
the photographer’s request. The 
names of most of the men who 
thronged the office of the harassed 
Chief Executive during that fateful 
spring 75 years ago have long since 
been forgotten, as have the missions 
which took them there. But the name 
of that photographer is imperishably 
preserved in a unique memorial. For 
he was Mathew B. Brady, the first 
camera man in history to “cover” a 
war. When he died he left behind 
him several thousand pictures which 
from the Battle of Bull Run in 1861 
to the hanging of the conspirators in 
the assassination of President Lincoln 
in 1865, tell the story of the greatest 
civil war in history—not through the 
faltering tongue of man but through 
the infallible eye of the camera. 


Brapy was not exactly an unknown 
when he appeared at the White House. 
He already had made a name for him- 
self in the new profession of photog- 
raphy and his decision to make a pic- 
torial record of the War Between the 
States was a logical step in his career. 

The son of Irish immigrants, Brady 
was born in Warren County, New 
York, near Lake George, in 1822. In 
his youth he moved to Saratoga 
Springs and there learned the trade 
of making jewel and instrument cases. 








By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 
Editor, the Publishers’ Auxiliary 


There he also became acquainted with 
William Page, an artist, who had been 
a pupil of a portrait painter and 
teacher named Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse. During the winter and spring 
of 1838-39 Morse had been abroad and 
had met Etienne Daguerre, inventor 
of the daguerreotype. Upon his re- 
turn to America he began experiment- 
ing with the process and soon became 
proficient in the new art. 

In 1840 Page and Brady moved to 
New York City and through Page, 
Brady became acquainted with Morse. 
While continuing his trade of making 
jewel cases the young Irishman took 
lessons in daguerreotype from Morse 
and in 1844 he decided to launch into 
the business himself. 

Young Brady was ambitious, in- 
genious and a hard worker. As a re- 
sult, when the American Institute of 
New York in 1844 held an exhibition 
of daguerreotypes, the first competi- 





Wrirn cameramen risking 
their lives hourly to get pictures 
of the savage civil war in Spain 
and the ruthless “undeclared” 
war in Shanghai. it is only fit- 
ting that tribute be paid that pio- 
neer of photography. Mathew B. 
Brady, who was the first man in 
history to cover a war with a 
camera. 


Elmo Scott Watson, who tells 
the story, hardly needs an in- 
troduction to readers of The 


He is editor of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary: a prolific writer of 
feature articles, chiefly of his- 
torical nature, for Western 
Newspaper Union; lectures on 
feature writing at the Medill 
School of Journalism at North- 
western University: is the co- 
author of a popular textbook on 
feature writing: and secretary 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalistic organization. 





tive photographic exhibit in the United 
States, his work was judged the best 
on display and he was awarded a sil- 
ver medal for it. For the next six 
years he received similar awards from 
the institute and in 1851 he was given 
one of three medals awarded in a great 
exhibition in London. 

In the meantime his business had 
been growing rapidly. People who 
could not afford to have their por- 
traits painted by an artist could af- 
ford to have their likenesses preserved 
in a daguerreotype and Brady’s win- 
ning the institute medals had given 
him special distinction. Moreover, 
his practice of photographing every 
celebrity who came to New York City 
and hanging their pictures in “A Na- 
tional Gallery” on the walls of his 
“salon” made it one of the city’s show- 
places. 

A list of those who sat for Brady 
daguerreotypes is a roll call of all the 
notables of the period—Mrs. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Dolly Madison, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Washington Irving, Jenny 
Lind, Philip Barton Key, Fanny Ells- 
ler, Pauline Cushman, Gen. Lewis 
Cass, Gen. John C. Fremont, James J. 
Audubon, Prescott, the historian, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, James Gordon 
Bennett, Horace Greeley, Samuel 
Colt, Gen. Winfield Scott, Dom Pedro, 
emperor of Brazil, and many others, 
both American and foreign. 

In fact, Brady daguerreotyped or 
photographed every President of the 
United States from John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth chief executive, 
down to William McKinley with the 
exception of one—William Henry Har- 
rison, who died in 1841, three years 
before Brady began his career. Not 
all of these Presidents were pictured 
while in office. Brady secured his 
studies of Adams, Jackson and Van 
Buren after they had retired from the 
White House, but, beginning with Ty- 
ler and Polk, his Presidential picture- 
taking record was unbroken for 50 
years. 


By 1853, when the demand for da- 
guerreotypes reached it peak, Brady 
was the outstanding photographer of 
his day. By that time more than two 
million of the little metallic portraits 
were being made annually. 
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In response to this demand Brady 
opened a huge establishment at 359 
Broadway which he called a “temple 
of art” and which, in its rococco mag- 
nificence, would put some modern 
movie palaces to shame. By the time 
the Civil War opened he could have 
lived a life of ease on his income from 
this establishment. Instead, this “in- 
stinctive historian, a Bancroft of the 
camera,” chose a career of privation 
and danger on the battlefields of the 
Civil War to record for posterity that 
great conflict. 

He fitted up a canvas-covered wagon 
to carry his equipment and to serve 
as his dark room in the field. In it he 
had to make his own emulsion with 
which to coat the large glass plates 
which were his negatives. In this 
wagon he traveled everywhere—with 
Farragut on the Mississippi, with Sher- 
man into Georgia and with a score of 
other Union generals. His wagon was 
a familiar sight everywhere in the the- 
ater of war. It plowed through muddy 
roads, it was ferried over rivers in 
constant danger of being dumped over- 
board and all the precious equipment 
lost. Although Brady’s status of non- 
combatant gave him the right to im- 
munity from danger, bursting shells 
were no respecters of persons and one 
of them might easily scatter the can- 
vas wagon’s contents—including the 
photographer himself—all over the 
landscape. 

But none ever did—for which we 
may be thankful. Considering the 
handicaps under which he worked— 
the bulky equipment necessary for 
taking the pictures, the tedious proc- 
ess of developing the easily-broken 
glass negatives and all the rest—his 





Mathew B. Brady 


achievement is all the more remark 
able. There 
about some of his pictures because his 
subjects had to hold their pose for 
several 


is a certain “stiffness” 


seconds, otherwise counte 
nances would have been so blurred 
as to be indistinguishable. Lack of 
high-speed lenses also made “action 
pictures,” such as we have today, out 
of the question. But for all that, 
Brady’s pictures are singularly filled 
with “life” and they make the past 
vivid to our eyes as no drawing or 
painting could do. 

He was at Gettysburg immediately 
after the battle and his pictures of the 
fields outside that little Pennsylvania 
town strewn with the dead of both 
sides tell a graphic story of the horror 
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of war. The same is true of his pic 
ture taken after the battle of Antietam 
and half a dozen other sanguinary en 
counters. 


By the time the war was over Brady 
found himself in financial difficulty 
His desire to make a pictorial record 
of the war had cost him dearly and, 
as is so characteristic of governments, 
our government did nothing to show 
its appreciation of the value of his 
work. Finally his collection of nega 
tives of war pictures was sold to pay 
a storage bill. In 1874 William W. 
Belknap, secretary of war, paid the 
charges—amounting to $2,840—and for 
that sum the government acquired the 
priceless collection, although Brady 
did not benefit by the deal. 

Fortunately for him, however, Gen. 
James A. Garfield, then a member of 
Congress and later President, had 
some appreciation of the value of 
Brady’s work and some sense of shame 
over the way in which the govern 
ment had come into possession of the 
collection. He made frequent de 
mands that something be done about 
it. Gen. Benjamin Butler, also a Con 
gressman, joined in the demand and 
finally succeeded in having a para 
graph inserted in a sundry appropri 
ations bill “to enable the Secretary 
of War to acquire a full and perfect 
title to the Brady collection of photo 
graphs of the war.” 

Although both Garfield and Butler 
declared that the collection had a com 
mercial value of not less than $150,000, 
all that Brady received for it was 
$25,000 and that only after long delay 
During this time some of the nega 





[Concluded on page 21) 





This photograph by Brady, obtained from the L. C. Handy Studios in Washington, D. C., shows bombproof quarters in front of Peters- 
Its sharpness of detail is typical of Brady’s work. 


burg. 
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Shanghai's Si 


Correspondents Car 


Deal Death and Des 


By J. C. OESTR 
Director of Foreign 


International News 








NO ONE IS SAFE IN SHANGHAI'S STRIFE 


Civilians, correspondents, missionaries—no one is safe as shells rain on Shanghai. This pic- 
ture was made just after a blast had destroyed the Sincere Company and the Wing On depart- 


ee 
Le 


ment stores. The man in the center foreground, his clothes blown off by the blast, 
mutely appeals for help. 


ee 

Deatu must come to all and 
Shanghai has quit trying to run away 
from it.” 

I am looking at the tail end of a 
cable received this morning from H. R. 
Knickerbocker, the ace war corre- 
spondent of International News Serv- 
ice, and wondering whether it is des- 
tined to become as famous as another 
line he wrote about another holocaust 
—the conflict in Spain. 

“Vultures are the only ones with 
all the luck in this man’s war,” he 
wrote last fall and no 14 words have 
before or since summed up the brutal 
savagery of the combat that has raged 
for months in the plains and hills of 
Spain. 

But so far as foreign residents and 
newspaper correspondents were con- 
cerned, Spain long ago “took a turn 
for the better.” Both insurgent and 
loyalist generals are loath to allow 
correspondents to visit the battle 
lines, not so much out of respect for 
their bodily safety but because it’s 
embarrassing to have keen-eyed news- 
papermen tell about the actual num- 
ber of foreign troops illegally fighting 
on both sides. 


No such considerations exist so far 
as Shanghai is concerned. When 
“Knick” pounded out his first dispatch 
in his room at the Metropole Hotel on 
the International Bund in Shanghai, 
the Japanese flagship Idzumo was an- 








—International News Photo. 


chored in the Whangpoo River only 
two blocks away. 

Ten times a minute, huge shells 
from the giant guns on her deck threw 
shells into the Chinese sector. Some 
of them were ill-aimed or carried by 
the wind and dropped uncomfortably 
close. At the moment Knickerbocker 
was writing, one landed in the com- 
pound of the central police station 
just opposite the Metropole. 

“The roar of her (the Idzumo’s) big 
guns shakes my typewriter,” Knicker- 
bocker cabled. “A shell just burst 





H. R. Knickerbocker 


somewhere near my window. I can 
see crowds scurrying for a few min- 
utes and then settling down into their 
normal walk. 

“The crackle of machine-gun fire 
and the bellow of artillery are now as 
familiar as the honking of auto horns. 
Death must come to all and Shanghai 
has quit trying to run away from it.” 


T RUE enough, Shanghai has “quit” 
trying to run away from it, but the 
newspaper correspondents in war-torn 
China, unsung heroes if there ever 
were any, never even started a re- 
treat. 

This war in Shanghai has set a prec- 
edent in the matter of personal risk. 
Foreign correspondents in Shanghai 
in the past enjoyed almost diplomatic 
status. That was true in 1932, when 
Floyd Gibbons, John Goette and a 
host of other big names covered the 
Sino-Japanese war for us. 
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Here is a lively article that presents something 
Shanghai have been getting out their bulletins a 
teresting slants on one of the ace correspondents | 


J. C. Oestreicher, director of foreign service fc 
pared the article, has spent 20 of his 32 years in r 
with the Brooklyn Daily Times when that newspa 
high school and at Columbia University he conti 
as reporter and motion picture editor. He joined 
He was soon transferred to the cable desk. ‘prep 
of rigorous training followed and then he wi tr 
ager of the I. N. S. bureau there. He was appoint 
New York. He became news editor in 1931 “nd « 


H. R. Knickerbocker, roving correspondent f 
is one of the most widely known foreign corresp 
stories on Soviet Russia won him the Pulitzer P 
spondence of the year. Educated at Southern M 
and Mechanical College, Columbia University’s 
ties of Munich, Vienna and Berlin, he broke into 
Ledger, later joining the old New York Evening P 
ing Southern Methodist’'s Department of Journali: 
eign correspondent. He joined I. N. S. in 1925, s 
since then throughout Europe and now in the Far 
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Still Sending [ 


Carry On As Shells 
Destruction Nearby 
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of Foreign Service, ff Sa . x 
onal News Service _ << -. 
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I remember distinctly that one day, 
when fighting came uncomfortably 
close to the international settlement, 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of INS, 
put a cable through to Goette asking 
his frank opinion as to whether it 
would be advisable to get the entire 
staff to safety somewhere outside the Pitty - 
city. THIS ISN’T WAR, BECAUSE WAR HASN'T BEEN DECLARED 

Goette, a veteran of 15 years in 
China and surely no more foolhardy 
than his colleagues, cabled back to the 
effect that properly-credentialed news- 
papermen were as safe as the ambassa- 
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This is a terrifying sight-—but pictures such as these from blood-soaked Shanghai serve notice 
to the world that no one will be safe in the next war, women and children included. This pic- 
ture was made on the border between the International Settlement and the French Concession 


just after a bomb had exploded in a crowd. 
—International News Photo 


dors of sovereign nations. 


That reassurance lasted inviolate 
for five years, throughout the Japa- 
nese campaign in Manchukuo and 
sporadic fighting elsewhere in the Far 


East. 


THEN, a few weeks ago, with a sud- 
denness both tragic and _ startling, 
Japanese and Chinese guns threw in 





something of the way in which newspapermen in 
bulletins and dispatches and also gives some in- 
spondents covering the “undeclared” war. 


1 service for International News Service, who pre- 
years in newspapering. He saw his first service 
at newspaper was edited by his father. While in 
ry he continued his work with the Brooklyn Times 
He joined the New York bureau of I. N. S. in 1924. 
esk, “prep school” for service abroad. Four years 
he w@s transferred to London as assistant man- 
as appointed cable editor in 1929 and returned to 
1931 &nd director of foreign service in 1934. 


spondent for I. N. S., of whom Oestreicher writes, 
gn correspondents in the profession today. His 
Pulitzer Prize in 1930 for the best foreign corre- 
outhern Methodist University, Texas Agricultural 
1iversity’s Schoo! of Journalism and the Universi- 
broke into newspaper work on the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening Post and the New York Sun. After head- 
of Journalism, he went to Europe in 1923 as a for- 
in 1925, serving first in the Moscow bureau and 
in the Far East. 
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the discard all preconceived notions 
of neutral safety. 

They not only killed and wounded 
numerous foreigners in Shanghai, but 
spared neither newspapermen nor 
ambassadors. Anthony Billingham 
and Hallett Abend of the New York 
Times have shrapnel wounds to show 
and Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Great Britain’s ambassador to China, 
lies with a broken back in a Shang 
hai hospital while the diplomatic 


wires between London and Tokyo 
burn as a result. 





]. C. Oestreicher 


When Knickerbocker went to Spain 
last summer we knew he would be 
endangered, just as all other foreign 
newspapermen were endangered, and 
pleaded with him to use utmost dis 
cretion for reasons of personal safety. 

When a Loyalist airplane machine 
gunned and bombed his car near the 
Col de Leon battle front, we decided 
the time for front-line risks had 
passed, and shortly afterward both 
sides obliged by imposing their firm 
restrictions upon any visits to fighting 
sectors unless properly convoyed by 
tanks and airplanes. 

Neither Japan nor China has yet 
showed such consideration, content 
ing themselves with bland warnings 
that any foreigners who venture into 
the fighting zones do so at their own 
risk. That is well and good, so far as 
it goes, but the fighting zone has thus 
far included the international bund, 
Nanking Road, the Palace and Cathay 
Hotels and even a United States ma 
rine barracks! 


How then does a correspondent in 
Shanghai get his news? Well, the 
cable companies in the rich Chinese 
port have a skyscraper building on 
the Bund whose roof-top, while an 
excellent target for Japanese guns, is 
nevertheless a splendid vantage point. 

From that parapet, almost hourly 
artillery duels between Chinese shore 
batteries and Japanese battleships in 
the river can be witnessed at first 
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hand. Not infrequently shells drop 
in the building’s backyard or in 
crowded native areas only a few 
blocks away. It is a simple matter, 
provided the element of fear doesn’t 
enter into it, to hop down a flight of 
stairs and shoot a story to New York. 
It is simple also to hire a rickshaw 
or a taxicab and ride through the 
crowded streets of Shanghai—to ex- 
plore the devastated Chapei, Kiang- 
wan, Hongkew, Pootung and Yangtze- 
poo areas, or hire a motorboat and 
speed up the river to Woosung. 
Simple, except for the fact that air- 
planes drone constantly overhead with 
death-dealing loads of bombs that 
might be dropped without a moment’s 
‘ warning, while artillery shells roar 
across that narrow river with a monot- 


onous frequency that Knickerbocker 
so aptly likened to the honking of 
automobile horns. 

Next to this ever-present risk to 
life and limb, communication prob- 
lems, tough as they may be, are al- 
most simple arithmetic. Cables out 
of Shanghai have been cut, but wire- 
less facilities are still available and 
the United States naval communica- 
tions system is also of some help. 


Knicx’s mother and father dropped 
into the office on the very day he ar- 
rived in Shanghai. They were nat- 
urally interested in his whereabouts. 
We told them he had reached Shang- 
hai safely and was coming through 
with his usual brilliant and exclusive 
stuff. 


So I Went to Spain [Concluded from page 4] 


failed to cool off until the next after- 
noon. 

One day we were handed an order 
by the authorities that from then on 
the Rebels were to be referred to in 
our dispatches as Nationalists or Pa- 
triots. Using the reasoning that the 
people in the United States knew the 
Rebels only as Rebels or Insurgents, 
we persuaded the censor to see that 
it would be disastrous to the “Na- 
tionalist” cause to have the Americans 
mistake the new terms for the Madrid 
government forces and have the 
“wrong” side winning the battles. 

We were permitted to call the Reb- 
els by those terms which Americans 
would recognize. 


On my first trip to the “Front” I 
was a bit surprised at the type of war- 
fare carried on in the Northern area. 
There were no trenches, no massed 
troops. It was the guerilla warfare 
of story books. Even the soldiers 
weren't according to Hoyle — both 
forces dressed similarly, with German- 
type trench helmets, blue coveralls, 
and distinguishing arm bands. The 
latter was the only insignia designat- 
ing the “Enemy.” 

Government troops held positions 
on both sides of a little wooded valley. 
The Insurgents were in possession of 
the little town of San Rafael in the 
crotch of the valley. 

As we approached the crest of the 
hill overlooking the little town, three 
Rebel truck drivers stopped us in our 
car. They demanded to know what 
we were doing there. Didn’t we know 
any better? A battle was raging 
ahead, they grumbled. A Govern- 
ment surprise attack. Puffs of smoke 
as if from a dozen camp fires dotted 


the further hills. We told the self- 
appointed “sentries” we had permis- 
sion to proceed. They waved revolv- 
ers and snorted: “Over our dead 
bodies.” 

So we decided to humor the annoy- 
ing guards. Mac, a Paramount news 
cameraman who was with us, brought 
out his equipment. We explained to 
the guards that we wanted to take 
movies of them to show all over the 
world. 

That did the trick. The three men 
personally escorted us to the “Front.” 

When we drove into the town, we 
found ourselves uncomfortably in the 
middle of the battle. Our only pro- 
tection from the “Enemy” fire was a 
low stone wall and a motley string of 
houses. 

A field gun barked down the road. 
Machine guns sputtered beside us. 

Then our driver stopped in an 
“open” spot—with only a three-foot 
stone wall “protecting” our car. A 
perfect target for the Government 
troops in the tree-speckled hills. We 
waved, shouted, and cursed. Pedro, 
or whatever his name happened to 
be, was so scared he was afraid even 
to drive us out of the line of fire. 

“Let’s get out of here,” we all said 
at once. 


We bounced out of the car and 
dodged behind a building. A cap- 
tain evidently in charge of the Rebel 
troops, stormed and fumed. Didn’t 
we have enough sense to keep out of 
a battle? Then Mac, who had served 
four years in the British army in the 
World War, turned his camera on 
what he claimed were the best battle 
views he had ever seen. The captain 
exploded at our commercialism of his 


“Shanghai?” they echoed. “Why, 
isn’t that awfully dangerous?” 

We had to admit that it was, but 
keeping the ace war correspondent 
out of Shanghai by any other means 
than locking him in irons was impos- 
sible. And this we pointed out. 

“Well,” replied the elder Knicker- 
bocker, “the other kids always said 
about ‘Red’ that he had to be out 
fighting Indians someplace. 

“You know, when he was a young- 
ster, whenever he wanted to talk 
about some out of the way place, he 
always used to wave his arms and say 
—as far away as Bangkok.’” 

I wonder whether he remembered 
that the other day when he flew 
through Siam on his way to Shanghai 
“to fight Indians.” 


troops’ defense. He confiscated Mac’s 
films in a flurry of authority. 

Bullets whined off the stone walls. 
Field guns coughed intermittently. 
We saw the guns go off and the shells 
kick up dirt on the hill not more than 
a few hundred yards away. The hol- 
low sound of Government machine 
guns replying echoed back. 

Annoying was our discovery that 
we were between two fires. Shots 
came from both hills. 

Then a huge Government bomber— 
it looked like a Douglas transport— 
loomed in the distance. The helpless 
feeling which crept over us was in- 
describable. There we were, from 
neutral nations, in the middle of a 
bunch of mad, blood-thirsting Span- 
iards. A gala parade of Insurgent 
troops I had watched the day before 
taunted me. 

What mockery it all was! 

Our eyes watched the plane. It 
lumbered lazily along far out of range 
of ordinary rifle fire. The forces be- 
low were at its mercy. 

Then a speck from under the fusi- 
lage. 

“She’s laying ’em!” 

Close to the ground was the best 
place. A terrific explosion down the 
road. Then another. 

I shuddered. It was all too real. 

Firing from both sides quieted by 
dusk, so we headed back to the peace 
and comparative comfort of our hotel 
rooms in Burgos, wondering what 
would have happened to us if the Gov- 
ernment troops had captured the town 
and had liquidated the Rebel force in 
so doing. 

Would our foreign citizenship have 
saved us? We wondered. After all, 
during my two months in the war 
zone, four French journalists had been 
killed, and newspapers were insuring 
the lives of their correspondents at a 
fifty per cent premium. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Frep WITTNER hasn’t appeared 
in THE QuILL since late 1935. Two 
months ago I tipped him out of a va- 
cation hammock swung beneath the 
trees in Connecticut. He fell against 
a typewriter, and as a result he again 
appears in THE QUILL, this time as the 
New York corre- 
spondent of our 
modest corner. 

Fred says that 
he began to 
write during his 
high school days 
(sports for the 
Brooklyn Eagle), 
and I can well 
believe it. At 
Wisconsin, when 
the rest of us 
were typing out 
notices of fraternity meetings for the 
student daily, Fred sat in his rooming 
house turning out pieces for Physical 
Culture magazine. He is a bantam- 
weight, too, never much on exercise. 
Fred knew something we did not 
know. You pay your pressing bills 
at college if you write for money and 
not for credits toward an editorship 
of the student daily. 

For a year or more now Wittner has 
been an important figure in a New 
York publicity and advertising firm, 
and is as much of New York, where 
he was born, as the pushcart. On his 
own or for his firm, he has written for 
The New Yorker, Scribner’s, Today, 
and Sports Illustrated (the last he 
once helped edit). He is in frequent 
close association with New York edi- 
tors. 

One of the many advantages of hav- 
ing a New York correspondent is that 
he writes the column for you. So, 
having given him a good send-off, 
from now on Mr. Wittner is speaking: 

Note on pictures. The camera is 
becoming increasingly important in 
the picture of free-lancing. Maga- 
zines such as Life, Look, Pic, Foto, 
Photo-History, and Now and Then 
offer a new challenge to the free-lance. 
Their large circulations and their 
promise of becoming affluent and per- 
manent members of the family of pop- 
ular journalism have tended to make 
editors of even the conservative maga- 
zines photo-conscious. I have recently 
heard editors of magazines which de- 
pend on articles for their chief ap- 
peal, comment in passing judgment on 
a ms., “It’s nothing to get excited 


J. Gunnar Back 
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about, but there are some good photo- 
graphs to go with it.” 

That fact alone should make the 
free-lance alive to the practicability 
of owning and using a camera to ad- 
vantage. It can help the sale of a rou- 
tine subject and make the difference 
between a rejection slip and a check. 
Even if the entire article is unusable, 
many publications will buy it to use 
as a captions, provided the accom- 
panying photographs are worthwhile. 
Then again the picture magazines pro- 
vide a good market, one that should 
grow better as competition forces edi- 
tors to go farther afield for material. 

The New Yorker. Until the last 
year or so this magazine filled its 
“Talk of the Town” department ex- 
clusively with the work of free-lance 
writers. Now it has a compact staff 
of skilled reporters to cover assign- 
ments, but there is still opportunity 
for the competent newcomer living in 
the metropolitan area to do an occa- 
sional assignment. Latter must have 
the slant of the magazine, its likes and 
dislikes in the way of fact material 
for “Talk of the Town.” 

“Profiles” presents a wide-open field 
for any free-lance who has the rare 
combination of exceptional reportorial 
ability, distinctive writing style, and 
unlimited patience at revision. I 
know of some “Profile” writers who 
have worked and revised on a subject 
a year before it was accepted. The 
compensations to be had from the New 
Yorker are worthwhile, if anyone has 
patience and ability. The rates are 
about $2 an inch, but once you get 
your name into the book fairly often 
under “Profiles,” “Reporter at Large,” 
etc., you can generally write for any- 
body. Communicate for fact articles 
with St. Clair McKelway, 25 W. 43d 
Street, N. Y. 

Red Book, Cosmopolitan. Fact mar- 
ket here restricted pretty much to 
names, but the editors of these two 
magazines, I understand, are crying 
to the housetops for short stories. 
Anyone who can turn a fair hand at 
short fiction can make money in New 
York. The demand can’t keep up 
with the supply, and that accounts for 
a lot of pat fiction. 

Saturday Evening Post. My one 
experience with this magazine, on a 
four-part article (unsuccessful, how- 
ever), encourages me in the belief 
that it is probably the best medium for 
the free-lance in more ways than one. 
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The Post’s cordial treatment, encour 
agement, etc., overcomes whatever 
ideas a young writer may have that 
it is a market only for the big-time, 
affluent writers. It isn’t. The Post 
is interested in every manuscript, and 
doesn’t care what the writer’s name 
is. High rates, prestige, etc., compen 
sate for the extra work required to fit 
an article or a piece of fiction into the 
Post mold. Communicate with any 
of the associate editors found named 
in the masthead. 

College Humor. This magazine, cir 
culation of which is not large on col 
lege campuses, buys established writ 
ers primarily. It strikes me as being 
topheavy with second-rate material of 
these established writers. Hence a 
newcomer who will work hard can 
crash here. Rates are all right. Rob 
ert Pines, editor. 22 W. 48th St., N. Y. 

Sports Illustrated. An opportunity 
exists here for the writer who wants 
to dig beneath the surface in sports. 
All articles must have a definitely in 
telligent slant on popular sports and 
must show research and reporting to 
substantiate the slant. Rates are not 
very high and subject to editor’s de 
cision. Strike the slant for this maga 
zine, and you'll bounce into Collier's, 
Satevepost, Cosmopolitan, etc. Sports 
Illustrated, 32 E. 57th St.,N. Y. Stuart 
Scheftel, editor; John Escher, man 
aging editor. 

Here endeth Mr. Wittner’s portion 
of this column, and mine, too. 





What to write— 
How to writeit— 
How to sell it— 


Here is the intimate, 
practical book on profes- 
sional writing for which 
you have been looking. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of 
writing, from both the editor’s and the writer's 
viewpoint. 


WRITING for PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd edition, 386 pages, $3.00 


Donald Wilhelm gives the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, author. Also 
presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of many ee writers and editors 
George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving a 
concise, sparkling summary of information 
most needed by beginners, spare-time writers, 
and many professionals. 





Covers: 
Newswriting Radio Scripts Syndicating 
Fiction Play Writing Advertising 
Motion Pic- Verse Copy 
tures Writing Magazine Publicity 
Articles 


Order direct from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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2000 


Photographic Markets 


| the Sixth Edition of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 
By JOHN P. LYONS 


Payment rates, addresses, 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of 
photographers and free 
lancers by this book. 


When ordered from THE 
QUILL, Photo-Markets will 
be sent for Fifty Cents, post- 
paid. 


Order now from 


THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 























NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


£19 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 








There Had to Be a Choice— 


|Concluded from page 7) 


than straight cartoons. This means 
absolute authenticity in every detail. 
I have never been to China, so I go 
to the next best place, the Public Li- 
brary. From its picture file, and with 
careful clipping of every scrap of data 
on things Oriental, combined with a 
dash of Encyclopedia Brittanica, I am 
able to piece together a pretty fair 
background of Far Eastern lore. For 
authentic speech mannerisms I plow 
through a pile of books by travelled 
people from Pearl Buck to Noel Cow- 
ard. By nowI am an armchair Marco 
Polo and tipping my hat to every 
Chinese laundryman in New York. 


OnE thing we hadn’t talked about 
in the editorial conference was vil- 
lains. Heroism cannot thrive without 
rascality. Slinky, oily Malayans and 
sundry other Eastern types have been 
standard for years. Why not twist it 
a bit and make the Number One men- 
ace a woman? One who combines all 
the best features of past mustache 
twirlers with the lure of a handsome 
wench. There was a woman pirate 
along the China Coast at one time, so 
it isn’t beyond reality. She’s fabu- 
lously wealthy. Lai Choi San means 
“Mountain of Wealth.” That’s too 
much for readers to remember. Call 
her that once to establish the atmos- 
phere, but the Occidentals have nick- 
named her “The Dragon Lady.” 
All these elements flow into the ac- 
tual drawing of the feature, and the 
strip is under way. Truck posters 
and promotion ads announce the pub- 
lication date, and on the appointed 
day the first release appears. The 
honeymoon of felicitation and congrat- 
ulation is soon over and the grind of 
routine begins. Each day eats up one 
strip, each Sunday a color page. Al- 
ways the proverbial press maws must 
be fed. The Frankenstein of authen- 
ticity lurks about, ready to strike. 
One slip from the actual and the anvil 
chorus of letters to the editor begins. 
I felt the sting quite early with 
“Terry.” Once I called Hong Kong 
a U.S. Naval Base. Another time I 
failed to put the Marine insignia on 
the tin hats of a detachment of Devil 
Dogs. Again it was a sequence about 
a checker game, and I had the board 
placed wrong on the table. People 
dote on finding boners. I try to out- 
guess them, but it’s one against sev- 
eral million and my face is red pretty 
often . . . and I don’t blush easily. 


THE primary purpose in this recital 
is really a defense mechanism. Many 





people, editors among them, have re- 
ceived the impression that comic ar- 
tists are pretty hare-brained individ- 
uals who hire pale young students to 
ghost for them, then spend most of 
their time taking bows on the golf 
courses and in the gin mills around the 
country, when they are not squiring 
some dazzling queen around the bright 
spots. 

That has happened, of course. There 
have been bright young men who 
streaked across the syndicate horizons 
for brief periods on the strength of a 
one shot idea. Gay lads they were, 
sparkling conversationalists, and ready 
to spellbind any crowd at the taverns 
of the town with yarns about the comic 
business. Unfortunately these fellows 
too often neglected to get back to the 
mill and grind out that next week’s 
stuff. They learn too late that you 
can’t ink in with a swizzle stick .. . 
and sooner or later someone else is fill- 
ing their space. 

Before this degenerates into a moral 
lecture, I just want to mention that 
the men who are top flight in this 
strange profession are hard-headed 
business men who try day after day 
to turn out a product that will make 
the John Q. Publics of the world shake 
out their pennies and take home the 
local newspaper. 

At least it looks that way from 
where I sit. 





Market Tips 


Opportunity magazine, 333 North Michigan, 
Chicago, is in the market for short short ar- 
ticles (500 words maximum—300 preferred) to 
be included in a new feature called OPPOR- 
TUNITIES TODAY 


Articles should describe either some op- 
portunity which the author has seized, or an 
opportunity su ully seized by someone 
he knows about, or an opportunity still await- 
ing seizure. Opportunities to make money 
are wanted, but any other kind of oppor- 
tunity will do as well—opportunities to im- 
prove your education, to enter politics, to 
make new friends, to serve your community. 
We want fresh, off-the-beaten-path opportu- 
nity-ideas, especially practical ones. 

e y $5.00 each for opportunity ideas, 
regardless of length. And we'll buy as many 
good ones as we can get. Don’t worry about 
style; we'll rewrite if necessary. ut in- 
clude all the facts. Send in as ow as you 
please; we'll report within one week. 





Dr. Atrrep M. Lee (Pittsburgh ’27), as- 
sociate professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, who is on leave for the 
academic year 1937-38, has been appointed 
to the research staff of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, with 
the rank of assistant professor of soci- 
ology. He will devote his time to research 
in the sociological and psychological as- 
pects of certain propaganda problems. 
Doctor Lee’s book, “The Daily Newspaper 
in America: The Evolution of a Social 
Instrument,” was published recently by 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Trying to Find a Feature ‘"*' ,, 


referred modestly to “social disease” 
—as though all other diseases are not 
social! 

The publicity barriers about this 
disease have suddenly fallen. The 
taboo is off. While a lot of syphilis 
is contracted—like a lot of other dis- 
eases—by immoral behavior, fully as 
much, if not more, is contracted in- 
nocently, if, indeed, the victim is not 
born with it, which has happened in 
a large percentage of the more than 
6,800,000 cases of syphilis conserva- 
tively estimated in this country today. 

The sudden removal during recent 
months of the taboo on talk and print 
about this disease, the “Killer of Kill- 
ers.” has opened a wealth of material 
which can be handled without dis- 
gusting details of description, yet of 
immense interest and importance to 
the public. This literary and conver- 
sational turning point in consideration 
of the disease reminds one of the new 
landmark set in art criticism by Les- 
sing’s essay written around the Lao- 
coon Group in the Vatican. Legend 
has it that Laocoon and his sons were 
killed by the coiling serpents that at- 
tacked them. 

The dreadful coils of the modern 
and ancient disease, syphilis, can be 
struck from the bodies of its victims 
by medical science today—provided 
the public can be aroused to coopera- 
tion. 

Plenty of rcom here for very useful 
feature writing. The feature stories, 
and serial stories, which have been 
written in this field in recent months 
have hardly scratched the surface. 
For any locality in the United States 
there are aspects and statistical and 
clinical factors which could be used 
in writing about syphilis with the in- 
evitable result of stirring the public 
and city ‘councils to war against the 
disease, backing the medical men and 
health departments with the necessary 
funds. 


Many feature writers, especially 
the young ones, may not feel partic- 
ular interest in unfolding the star- 
tling facts and discoveries in the ficld 
of the sciences, but cling desperately 
to the grand old “human interest” 
pastures. 

Very well. Go out to the race track 
—if you can persuade your editor that 
you are on the track of a good story 
—and pick out your successfu! jockey, 
find his background, how he became 
the rider of Derby winners and such. 
You will be surprised to learn how 
many bumps and rough tumbles he 
had to take in his underweight young 
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life to get to the top in his profession. 
Perhaps the difficulty with such a 
story is that it might arouse in your 
young brother the ambition to become 
a jockey, to which your mother and 
your minister might object. 

Every edition of a daily newspaper 
has scores of current event items 
which may easily be the starting point 
for feature writing. One needs only 
to pick up such a little six-head two- 
paragraph item as that which ap- 
peared in the paper a few days ago, 
the headlines saying: “Hair of Horse’s 
Tail Best for Sewing Cuts,” to get an 
alert writer’s hunch that here is some- 
thing interesting and informing, com- 
bining both human and horse interest. 

Why in the world is horse tail hair 
better for the surgeon’s use than 
thread made of sheep gut or silk or 
something else? And how many other 
materials are thus used—and why? 
And is the horse hair better for all sur- 
gical sutures, or only some? What 
color and age of horse furnishes the 
best suture hair? How and where is it 
prepared for surgery? Why is it “least 
scar-making” of all materials used for 
such purposes, as the short news item 
stated? Should it be used in the 
form of “shotted,” “quilled” or “inter- 
rupted” suture, to leave the least scar? 
I am not presenting these interesting 
questions in facetious vein, but, since 
these questions were not answered by 
the news squib, I suggest them be- 
cause this was the first small news 
item my eyes fell on when I picked 
up the paper to get an illustration for 
the point I am making. I am sure 
there is a first-class feature story 
hanging by the single hair of a horse’s 
tail. There is such a story suggested 
by most of the current, short, news 
items. 


Tuis suggests that there are certain 
fundamental requirements in the 
search for feature material and in 
handling the material when it is dis- 
covered. 

The feature writer, first of all, must 
be a trained reporter. That is, he or 
she must know how to spot quickly 
the interesting, the informative and 
the unusual in any situation. It is not 
to be expected that very young inexpe- 
rienced—however ambitious—writers 
will have these qualifications. In- 
deed, most of them do not. The re- 
sult is that the young writer attempt- 
ing a feature story is likely to be lost 
quickly in the jungle of inventive 
imagination. 

On the other hand, the trained re- 
porter must be able to reverse his 
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news style, using the essay-descrip- 
tive, instead of the “spot news” 
method with the “message to Garcia” 
in the first paragraph. That is why 
many experienced reporters find it 
difficult to write good feature stories. 
Yet the reportorial ability to analyze 
any situation or event for its essential 
news value is fundamental in the fea- 
ture writer. 

The files of Community Chests, 
health departments, police headquar 
ters, community nursing agencies, 
Children’s Aid Societies, well pro 
moted Boys’ Clubs, summer camps 
maintained for dependent mothers 
and children are replete with human 
interest material, often yielding splen 
did feature stories with background 
of heroism, the kind that almost makes 
you wish you had been born poor in 
stead of rich, and had been compelled 
to fight desperately merely for exist 
ence in the midst of the abundance of 
this earth. 

Any feature writer connected with 
a metropolitan newspaper can keep 
in touch with officials and workers in 
these organizations who will be glad 
te supply a wealth of material of prime 
human interest. The great correla 
tive value of stories coming from 
such sources is the information given 
through them to the public to which 
most of these institutions must look 
for support. 

The ideal program for the confirmed 
feature writer is, of course, to have 
a commission from his paper to travel 
to far places and among interesting 
peoples, to study human conditions, 
new undertakings, exploits of the ad 
venturous, and write about them. Or, 
if he has finances enough, and has 
something of a reputation as a writer, 
he may be able to go “on his own,” 
relying on sale of whatever interest 
ing stories his free lance may spear 
out of the broad and deep stream of 
human activities in the wide world. 
Few of us have the finances to under- 
take such independent travel and 
writing, and more of us who could 
afford to gamble some of our where 
withal on such ventures lack the as 
surance that we could sell the stories 
and keep out of “the red.” 

But for all of us there is the human 
tide flowing past our doors. It is rich 
with that which entertains, instructs, 
informs, warns, and adds something 
to the general stock of knowledge on 
which human progress, happiness and 
safety must forever depend. 

Open your eyes! There is a fine 
feature story just around the corner. 
If you are alert and spry, surely you 
can capture it, and with it you can 
capture the reading public. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Rascoe Remembers 


BEFORE I FORGET. By Burton 
Rascoe, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. ix « 442 pp. $3.00. 


An autobiography which has been 
pleasantly anticipated and which is 
being read with a satisfaction equal 
to the expectancy is “Before I For- 
get” by Burton Rascoe. 

Mr. Rascoe has occupied an impor- 
tant place in American literature for 
some years. As a literary critic and 
editor, he has been called “the flaming 
apostle of twentieth century litera- 
ture.” If not the discoverer, he has 
been the ardent promoter of such fig- 
ures as Theodore Dresier, James 
Branch Cabell, Sherwood Anderson, 
Sinclair Lewis, Carl Sandburg, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Ring Lardner, H. L. 
Mencken, Joseph Hergesheimer, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ben Hecht, T. S. 
Eliot, Ernest Hemingway, John Er- 
skine and Anita Loos. Among his 
other books are “Theodore Dresier,” 
“A Bookman’s Daybook,” “Titans of 
Literature,” and “Prometheans.” The 
response of the critical press to the 
last two constitutes some kind of a 
record. His publishers report that 
out of 346 reviews in the United 
States, the British Isles and posses- 
sions, Shanghai, Peiping, and Mal- 
lorca, only 19 were unenthusiastic or 
condemnatory. Mr. Rascoe was edi- 
tor of the old Bookman magazine. 

There are several things about Mr. 
Rascoe’s autobiography which will 
commend it to its readers. For one 
thing, he has known many of the im- 
portant figures in contemporary let- 
ters and writes about them with an 
appealing intimacy and charm. In 
addition to his many references in the 
body of his narrative, an appendix 
contains a collection of “unconven- 
tional portraits” of Frank Moore 
Colby, Hergesheimer, Anderson, Sand- 
burg, and Mencken, as he knew them 
at the beginning of the 1920s. An- 
other aspect of the book which is win- 
ning much favorable comment from 
the critics is his highly interesting ac- 
count of his college and newspaper 
days in Chicago. A third distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the book is his 
success in giving accounts of the vari- 
ous periods in his life the contempo- 
rary note. 

Appendices of the book preserve 
along with this autobiography some 
of the better remembered articles by 
Mr. Rascoe, such as “The Hughes- 
Cabell Scrap,” “Prof. Sherman Gives 
Asylum to His Brood,” and “Consump- 








tion and Genius.”—Joun E. Drewry, 
Director, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, The University of Geor- 


gia. 
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Another Correspondent 
Remembers— 


FRONT LINE AND DEADLINE, 
by Granville Fortesque. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 1937. 310 pp. 
$3.00. 


Mark down this title as one you 
should add to that rapidly growing 
shelf on which repose the recently 
published reminiscences and experi- 
ences of many of the world’s major 
foreign correspondents. 

Granville Fortesque, out of an ad- 
venture-filled life that has included 
participation in every war of any sig- 
nificance from the Spanish-American 
to the present carnage in Spain, either 
as a soldier or a correspondent, has 
devoted his book to experiences in the 
World War, capped by two chapters 
on the Spanish upheaval. 

Perhaps it is just as well that he did 
so—for no one man had a wider range 
of experience in the World War than 
did he. He observed and reported the 
war from behind both the Allies’ and 
German lines. He followed the drama 





It’s a Fact 


—That Racine composed his 
verses while walking about recit- 
ing them in a loud voice. 

> GS & 
—That when Flaubert, who was 
a notorious word chaser, found 
the word he wanted, he used to 
rush out on the balecony—regard- 
less of his dress—and shout the 
word several times. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
—That these books have the com- 
mon factor of having their au- 
thors die before their completion; 
Dickens—Edwin Drood; Lytton— 
Pansanias the Spartan; Trollope 
—Land Leaguers; Thackeray— 
Denis Duval; Stevenson—The 
Weir of Hermiston; Conrad—Sus- 
pense. 

e¢ + 
—That Thoreau felt that the only 
comfortable place in all of Boston 
was the waiting room of the rail- 


road station. 
—Everyman’s Library. 











and horror of war for two years 
throughout the theater of battle, vis- 
iting every front except the Italian. 

It was Fortesque who scooped the 
world on the invasion of Belgium by 
the Germans. He was the only cor- 
respondent who obtained an exclusive 
interview with the late King Albert 
of the Belgiums during the war. He, 
with Gerald Morgan, Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett and Richard Harding Davis 
defied regulations and went to Rheims 
where they took notes and pictures 
on the destruction of the Cathedral 
—a story and pictures that aroused 
the world. 

His book is full of experiences, in- 
teresting accounts and stories of vari- 
ous figures and phases of the conflict, 
told without flourish and with a tol- 
erance and understanding for and of 
the officers and men who carry out 
orders in a war—who do the fighting 
while other men play the diplomatic 
chess game, concoct horror stories for 
propaganda purposes, or make mil- 
lions making and selling the mate- 
rials of war. 

Somehow though, interesting and 
informative as it is, Fortesque’s ac- 
count lacks the drama and fire that 
would make it a great book. The ele- 
ments are there and no doubt could 
have been supplemented by the wealth 
of material upon which he could have 
but did not draw. It might have been 
better had Fortesque told his story 
to a good reporter or rewrite man— 
then let him do the actual writing. 

Don’t get us wrong. You'll find this 
well worth reading and owning. It’s 
just that any reporter or feature writer 
is sorry to see splendid material not 
played to its utmost capabilities. 

or 


Rapid Reviews 


BLOOD ON THE MOON, the auto- 
biography of Linton Wells. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 418 
pp. $3. 


Few newspapermen, living or dead, 
have enjoyed and suffered the adven- 
tures and experiences that have befall- 
en Linton Wells during his journalis- 
tic career. And none, to our knowl- 
edge, has written more entertainingly 


of his quest for headline material. 


Wells has done things that outstrip 
anything that a movie scenario writer 
in his wildest flights of imagination 
would pen—such as the time he leaped 
into the sea from an airplane in order 
to stop a ship bearing the rescued pas- 
sengers and crew from another ship 
that had caught fire at sea; leaping 
from the top of a speeding taxicab into 
the cab of a locomotive; to helping 
concoct a plan that forced the United 
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States to land Marines in Nicaragua 
and restore order there. 

He has been under fire in various 
lands; was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Chinese Republican Army, a 
Major in the Mexican Army of Car- 
ranza, and a Colonel in the Nicaraguan 
Air Forces; has decorations from 12 
foreign Governments; has_ raced 
against time around the world and 
across the continent; has been in jail 
in Russia; was injured in the Japanese 
earthquake and had other adventures 
and misadventures galore. 

All this and much more is set down 
in a straight-forward, informal man- 
ner to make a book that anyone loving 
adventure will enjoy. It is a splendid 
addition to the imposing list of good- 
and best-sellers produced by newspa- 


permen in the last few years. 
* 


Story Parade 

GOOD STORIES, edited by Frank 
Luther Mott, MacMillan, New York. 
600 pp. $1.90. 


Like short stories? Going to write 
them some day? 

In either case you will find this vol- 
ume a mighty interesting one—con- 
taining as it does 31 short stories of 
almost every sort of background 
penned for the most part by those 
whose names have become outstand- 
ing in the field. 

Editor Mott, director of the School 
of Journalism at the State University 
of Iowa, who selected the stories, re- 
lates that the volume grew out or 
rather from a list of a hundred or more 
short stories which seemed to him to 
be among the most excellent of their 
kinds and at the same time to illus- 
trate effectively the varying tech- 
niques of the art of the brief narrative. 

Some of the stories selected, he 
points out, have been written with 
the use of comparatively conventional 
devices while others avoid any sem- 
blance of formula, rule or rote. The 
beginning writer, he adds, needs to 
study the manner in which successful 
short stories have been written but not 
to be bound by what he learns; not to 
read to destroy his imagination and 
originality but to give them scope and 
power—to liberate them. 

The editor supplies an outline for 
the analysis of a short story and has 
prepared biographical notes concern- 
ing the authors represented in the 
anthology. 





E. B. (Tep) Turner (Texas ’35) recently 
became city editor of the Navasata 
(Daily) Review and Grimes County Re- 
view (Weekly), both published at Nava- 
sata, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Turner an- 
nounce the birth of a son, E. B. Turner, 
Jr., born April 15, 1937. 
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Freelancing 


I draw an arbitrary distinction be- 
tween my service and publicity. 

My clients are informed at whatever 
length is necessary that I am not sell- 
ing them “space in any man’s news- 
paper” but that “for their benefit I 
draw upon past experience to outline 
ways and means through which they 
can obtain reasonable press coopera- 
tion and that I remain in their service 
to promulgate ideas which will win 
them recognition over and above any 
routine publicity accorded themselves 
or their activities.” 

I handle no straight commercials 
and do not suggest any publicity proj- 
ect which I would not approve of as 
legitimate copy were I a city editor. 

Much of this work is straight ghost 
writing, for club, convention, ad- 
dresses, and in writing articles for 
submission to the professional or trade 
magazines in the client’s field. 

My clients are sold on an annual 
basis and my advice is if you contem 
plate this line of endeavor keep your 
business arrangements on a paid in 
advance basis. I demand whatever I 
estimate to be a fair retainer and a 
specified sum each month. Actually 
I have taken on just enough of this 
work to crack the living nut. 

I do the articles for the magazines 
on a cent a word, plus, basis—let the 
checks fall where they may. I sell 
only to my client. If he is fortunate 
enough to receive any remuneration, 
that’s his good fortune. 


My greatest difficulty with a clien- 
tele has been that the client in some 
instances will not follow instructions. 
I have had three duds in that division. 
In the final analysis it produces a 
moral problem. My work is done. 
The client pays for it but by refusing 
to follow instructions nullifies the 
value to himself of the work. Should 
his money be returned? At this time 
I have not reached a decision. 

If I contract any more service work 
this point will be clarified more fully 
when the client pays his retainer. I 
have had no complaints but do not feel 
entirely satisfied with the ethical struc- 
ture of such contingencies. 

A few other aspects of my approach 
to free-lancing include: 

I have set a quota of 3,000 words a 
day, four days a week, on editorials, 
editorial column filler, general filler 
and column filler, that is designed for 
syndicate absorption. 

My working schedule is a minimum 
of four hours a day, seven days a week, 
but I adjust it to suit my convenience 
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and immediate desires. As a personal 
sidelight, I find Sundays my most pro- 
ductive days and often work 12 to 14 
hours that day. 


No difference what the idea may be 
—if a little thought convinces me it 
is worth anything to anybody—I write 
it. Along this line I wrote a testi 
monial regarding the cigaret my wife 
and I smoke. It probably took me 
half an hour and I received a cordial 
letter, a complimentary package of 
cigarets followed, and the testimonial 
now is with the company’s ad agency. 

I made a suggestion to the Grey 
hound Lines and was requested to re 
submit for a fall publication several 
months hence. 

As this is written I am opening ne- 
gotiations with a trailer company to 
sell them a “stag party” story for 
which I am demanding a minimum of 
six cents a word and a royalty if it is 
published in pamphlet or booklet form. 

In the accepted sense I am not aim- 
ing anything at the pulps, even though 
that seems to be a splendid market. 
A literary agent has urged me to take 
a whirl at the cent a word confes 
sionals but either I’m too lazy or the 
stuff isn’t up my alley. 


Doss everything I write click and 
find a market? Certainly not. 

My estimate is that I average a little 
more than 90 per cent placement on 
material that I view seriously when 
doing it. 

My advantages are that I live in a 
town where living costs are moderate; 
I work at congenial work at home; 
have plenty of leisure and in this city 
where $35 a week is regarded as splen 
did income (estimated by the secre 
tary of the chamber of commerce) I 
am averaging about $200 a month, ex- 
clusive from any possible returns from 
work I am doing on books, two of 
which I already have completed. 

If you contemplate free-lancing, al 
though it has been been said thou 
sands of times, you will not get to first 
base unless you acquire the ability 
early to slant your offerings for a log 
ical and definite market. 

At least every piece of copy I have 
written without a market in mind has 
flopped unmercifully. 

And if you cannot take 1000 words 
a day in your normal stride, give up 
the idea! 

Likewise, clean, well dressed, care- 
fully prepared copy is a big factor. 

Insofar as I am concerned this is 
free-lancing—“as is.” 














WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





CaRLOs Quirtno (Wisconsin °31) was 
elected member of the Mark Twain His- 
torical Society for his biography on Pres- 
ident Manuel L. Quezon of the Philip- 
pines. He is now with the Manila bureau 
of the United Press. 

* 

L. E. Mrrcnett (DePauw), formerly on 
the faculty at the University of Redlands, 
now owns and operates the Valley Fine 
Arts Press, Redlands, Calif. Since the 
plant was opened for business on Sept. 1 
it has published an average of one book 
each month. 
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Rocer J. Gratran (Montana 36), for- 
merly with the Minneapolis Tribune, has 
been employed for several months as cor- 
respondent for the Missoulian-Sentinel, 
Missoula, Mont., and is doing special cir- 
culation promotion work for the same 
paper. 

* 

Roya H. Ray (Ohio University associ- 
ate) and Miss Esther Shirk, University of 
Wisconsin, were married June 13 at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Ray recently was appointed 
associate professor of journalism at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


* 

Dr. Raven D. Casey, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will sail for England in 
September to complete his work on a com- 
parative study of the propaganda meth- 
ods used by American and British polit- 
ical parties. The work will be done on a 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship award. 


Pror. A. Puiiiirs Beepon, head of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and Ranpo.px L. Fort, 
instructor in the department, are complet- 
ing a two-year reorganization of the de- 
partment. 

* 

Frep E. Merwin, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin’s 
School of Journalism for the last four 
years, has been named an assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Journalism at Syra- 


cuse University, Actrinc Dean DovucLass 
W. Mrtter, of the Syracuse school, has 
announced. 

* 

Dr. Maynarp W. Brown, professor of 
journalism at Marquette University for 
the last eight years, died April 9. He 
previously had taught at North Dakota 
State, Kansas State and Oregon State. 
He was 41 years old. 

* 

Rosert S. Martruews, Jr. (Florida °35), 
city editor of the Goldsboro (N. C.) 
Daily News-Argus, served this summer as 
special correspondent for state news- 
papers in covering all Goldsboro games 
in the Coastal Plain baseball league. 
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Witi1aM NELSON, previously connected 
with the New York and Des Moines 
offices of Look magazine, has been placed 
in charge of the new Washington, D. C., 
office of the picture publication. The 
Washington editorial office is located in 
the national Press Building. With the 
opening of the Washington picture gath- 
ering center, Look has three editorial 
branches, the other two being located in 
New York City at 551 Fifth Avenue and 
Chicago at 333 North Michigan Avenue. 


* 

FrepertcKk J. Worpven (Illinois °31) is 
employed as manager of advertising and 
sales promotion for the commercial divi- 
sion, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, De- 
troit. 

t 

Merte E. Setecman (Northwestern ’26) 
has been appointed deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association and 
secretary of the Trust Division, it is an- 
nounced by F. N. Shepherd, Executive 
Manager. On March 1, he assumed the 
place made vacant by the resignation, ef- 
fective on that date, of Henry E. Sarcent 
who became Editor of Trust Companies 
Magazine. Mr. Selecman has been as- 
sociated with the Trust Division for about 
nine years, during which time his efforts 
have been largely devoted to the Adver- 
tising Service which he will continue to 
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supervise. He attended the University of 
Missouri, Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, and took his master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 


* 

Cuar.es E. Eccer (Ohio State ’35) is in 
the Columbus (O.) Scripps-Howard Bu- 
reau. 

Ernest J. Haycox (Oregon ’23) has 
been successful in writing fiction and has 
sold a number of serials and short stories 
to Collier’s and other national magazines. 

* 

Evucene Ketty (Oregon), former assist- 
ant administrator of the Oregon State 
Liquor Control Commission, has resigned 
that position to enter private business. 

Two recent changes on the Iron River 
(Mich.) Reporter editorial staff sent Huco 
G. Autz, (Wisconsin ’34), sports editor, to 
the copy desk of the Toledo News-Bee, 
while CHartes H. Bernuarp (Wisconsin 
36), editor, is now with the Detroit Times, 
on the copy desk. Davip M. NicHo1 
(Michigan ’33), former editor of the Iron 
River Reporter, has moved from the re- 
gional desk of the Chicago Daily News to 


the rewrite desk. 
* 


Ourm E. Hinxte (Missouri °’26), for- 
merly with the Pampa (Texas) Daily 
News, is now managing editor of the Lex- 
ington Herald. 

* 

Instruction in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, which since 1922 has 
been in a department, was given the status 
of college of journalism by action of the 
regents, April 16. The new college will 
be within the college of arts and sciences, 
to emphasize the principle that the jour- 
nalist must have a broad cultural back- 
ground as well as technical instruction. 

Pror. Ratpx L. Crosman, president of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in 1932 and 1933, has been 
head of the department since its creation. 
A. GayLe Watprop, graduate of the Pu- 
litzer school, who has a master’s degree 
in economics from Columbia, has been 
on the staff since 1922 and holds the rank 
of associate professor. Zerit F. Masee, 
graduate of the University of Colorado, 
who has a master’s degree from the Mis- 
souri school of journalism, and who is 
now assistant professor, has been on the 
faculty since 1928. 

Change in the name of the department 
follows a petition of students, supported 
by alurani and publishers of the state. 
Faculty members are members of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

* 

SHannon M. Jounson (Indiana ’36), for- 
mer editor of the Fountain-Warren Demo- 
crat, Attica, Ind., has taken a position with 
the Hearst Advertising Almanac, New 
York. 

* 

Auten Purvis (Indiana 37) is a re- 

porter on the Indianapolis Times. 
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Wru1am L. Manpican (Indiana ’34), re- 
cently left the reportorial staff of the In- 
dianapolis News to become copy editor 
in the Indianapolis Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

* 


Forty-one members of the Stanford Uni- 
versity active and Northern California 
alumni chapters of Sigma Delta Chi met 
at a dinner meeting in San Francisco, 
April 16. Previous to the dinner three 
new associate members were initiated. 
These were: CLARENCE LINDNER, general 
manager, the San Francisco Examiner; 
Pum Srvnott, Western manager, NEA 
Feature Service; and CampBeLtt WarTson, 
San Francisco correspondent for Editor 
and Publisher and telegraph editor of the 
Berkeley Gazette. Harry N. Crocker, 
publisher of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
was guest speaker, representing the Los 
Angeles group. JoHN McCLELLanp, pres- 
ident of the Stanford Chapter presided 
at the meeting. Among those present 
were: Mr.er Ho.ianp, Northern Cali- 
fornia alumni president and Western 
news manager of United Press; Jack 
Hopces, alumni treasurer and editor, the 
Western Baker; JoHN BROKENSHIRE, man- 
aging editor, San Jose Mercury Herald: 
Britt CHANDLER, managing editor, the San 
Francisco Chronicle; Paut Smrrn, editor, 
the San Francisco Chronicle; and DALLA 
Woop, editor, the Palo Alto Times. 


* 
Water J. KIERNAN, well-known Con- 


necticut newspaperman, has been ap- 
pointed Connecticut state manager of 


International News Service, with head- 
quarters at Hartford. Kiernan, formerly 
of the Associated Press staff at New Ha- 
ven and formerly editor and reporter of 
the New Haven Union, New Haven Reg- 
ister and other papers, lately has been 
publishing a weekly, the Town Crier, at 
West Haven. RicHarp McSweeney, for- 
merly of Boston, is capitol correspondent 
for INS at Hartford. Jerry Hatias, for 
two years of the Connecticut INS capitol 
staff, has been transferred to the Boston 
bureau of International News Service as 
assistant bureau manager. ALBERT BLACK- 
MAN, son of a late prominent press asso- 
ciation writer in Boston, is a new member 
of the INS Boston staff. 


* 

Paut E. Zecuer (Temple °30) is night 
editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. 

* 


GritBert W. Stewart, Jr. (North Da- 
kota 33) is on the senate staff of the 
Washington Bureau of the United Press. 

* 
SranLEY ORNE (Washington ’23) is 


teaching journalism at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


* 


For the second successive year, the 
chain of weekly newspapers edited in 
Milwaukee County, Wis., by Witi1aM E. 
Datey (Marquette °34), won several 
awards in the annual Better Newspaper 
contest sponsored by the Wisconsin chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi at the annual Wis- 
consin Press Association Convention. 


Mathew B. Brady 


[Continued from page 11] 


tives were lost or broken but even- 
tually they were deposited with the 
War Department where today they 
are locked in fireproof vaults and han- 
dled with the greatest care. 

Meanwhile Brady had continued his 
photographic studio business in Wash- 
ington and the value of his post-war 
work is nearly as great as that of his 
service on the battlefields. He con- 
tinued to make pictures of celebrities 
who visited the capital, among them 
delegations of Indians who came to 
Washington to call on “the Great 
White Father.” 


Bur important as was his work in 
his later years, Brady had lost his pre- 
eminence as a photographer. Com- 
petitors were numerous and younger 
men with newer methods were crowd- 
ing the field. So the career of this 
pioneer war camera man ended on a 
somewhat tragic note—his death in 
comparative poverty and obscurity in 
New York City on Jan. 16, 1896. His 
collection of war pictures in the War 
Department is not his only memorial, 
however, for his work is still carried 
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on by members of his family. During 
Brady’s later years L. C. Handy, a 
nephew, became associated with him 
and after Brady’s death Handy main- 
tained his studio. 

Today on Maryland Avenue some- 
what off the beaten track of busy, 
bustling “New Deal” Washington, an 
old-fashioned house bears a simple 
bronze plate which tells the passer-by 
that this is the “L. C. Handy Studios.” 
It gives no hint of any connection with 
history-making events. But enter the 
studio and one of Handy’s two daugh- 
ters, or his son, will take from the 
cases which line the walls one of a 
great number of glass negatives. Hold 
one up to the light and you will find 
yourself looking into the face of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, the poet, or the Prince 
of Wales (he who later became King 
Edward VII) or Chief Ouray of the 
Utes and his wife, Chipeta, or some 
other notable of those far-off days 
when Mathew B. Brady’s “National 
Gallery” or his “temple of art” was 
one of the show places of New York 
City. 

© Western Newspaper Union 


Horace B. Warp (Knox) has been ap- 
pointed assistant city editor of the South 
Bend (Ind.) News-Times. He has been 
with the News-Times for the past two 
years as reporter and feature writer. 
His previous news experience has in- 
cluded the Galesburg (Ill.) Mail, the El- 
gin (Ill.) Courier, the Rockford (Ill.) Re- 
public, the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 
and the Chicago bureau of International 
News Service. 

* 

J. R. York, formerly of Evanston, IIL, 
has become local display advertising man- 
ager of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. Vic- 
tor F. Barnett, former managing editor 
and national advertising manager of the 
Tribune, is now advertising director. J. C. 
Branpbon, who has been in charge of local 
advertising, becomes assistant advertising 
director, and KEeNnNeTH D. ScHWaRTzZ, na- 
tional advertising manager. 


* 

Eart L. SHANER (Purdue ’14) has been 
elected president of the Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O., publishers of trade 
and technical journals. He became an 
editorial representative of Iron Trade Re- 
view and the Foundry in 1916, becoming 
engineering editor of the former a year 
later. Following service in the Army 
during the World War, he returned to the 
engineering editorship of Iron Trade Re- 
view, being made managing editor in 
1925. He became editor in 1927, which 
position he has held since. The magazine 
changed its name to Steel in 1930. 


* 

Paut Friccens, of N. E. A., Inc., Cleve- 
land, and Mrs. Friggens have announced 
the birth of a daughter, Myriam Louise, 
Feb. 3. They have a son, Robert Paul, 
named by the Michigan Legislature while 
Mr. Friggens was serving with the United 
Press bureau in Lansing, the Michigan 
capital. 

* 

CiarE MarsHALL, of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, has been elected president of the 
Iowa Daily Press Association. 


* 

A. F. Enper, editor of the Chronotype 
at Rice Lake, Wis., a past-president of the 
Wisconsin Press Association and its his- 
torian, and his son, William, a journalism 
student at the University of Wisconsin, 
were both members of the class initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic organization, at Madison, May 8. 

7 

Tuomas A. Dozier, former editor-in- 
chief of the Red and Black at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, is a member of the United 
Press staff at Birmingham, Ala. 
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Hindsight and Headaches 


Hnpsicur, they say, is always 
better than foresight. And that’s cer- 
tainly the case when it comes to the 
Guild, the publishers and journalism 
as a whole. 

With the Guild ratifying in impres- 
sive numbers the convention’s action 
in joining hands with the CIO; with 
the publishers determined to maintain 
the “open shop”; with strikes in news- 
paper editorial rooms coming with in- 
creasing frequency; with rival editorial organizations in 
formation or contemplated, the publishing horizon appears 
somewhat threatening. 

The publishers, we feel, have no one but themselves to 
blame for the present situation. 

There would have been no newspaper guild today if 
grounds for the formation of such an organization had 
not existed. And few men closely associated with the 
business and profession of gathering, disseminating and 
editing the news of the world will deny that such grounds 
did exist. 





N EWSPAPERMEN always have been independent. 
They shunned organizations—because they had seen so 
much hot air, hokum and stuffed shirts connected with 
so many of them. They grumbled and groused about con- 
ditions under which they worked but they liked their jobs 
and continued to do them regardless of hours, risk or hard- 
ship. 

Had they been given the same financial consideration 
that was given by management to the organized depart- 
ments in the newspaper picture they’d still be doing their 
work, not even kicking about the long hours, and there’d 
be no guild. But management too often met the demands 
of the organized workers while the editorial and other 
unorganized departments took what was left. 

That wasn’t and isn’t the case in a great many papers 
but it was the situation in enough newspapers to bring 
the formation of the guild and the pushing of the economic 
aspect of editorial work into the foreground. 


Wry didn’t the guild stop with the organization of the 
editorial men and women? Why did it affiliate with the 
A. F. of L. and then with the C. I. 0.? 

Perhaps the answer rests with the fact that there had 
been other attempts to organize editorial workers—at- 
tempts that led to the dismissal of the “agitators” and the 
“disturbing element” that even considered such a thing 
as an organization of editorial men and women. Further- 
more, where such organizations did continue in existence 
it was largely because management was tolerant—made 
no effort to break them up. After all—what could a group 
of editorial workers—traditionally independent—do even 
if they did have an organization? 

Perhaps that’s why the men who came to head the 
American Newspaper Guild decided—rightly or wrongly— 
that the lot of the editorial workers could be improved 
only by organization and with the affiliation of the organ- 
ization with union labor? 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Ir they followed their inclinations, 
we've a feeling most newspaper and 
magazine editorial workers wouldn’t 
be bothered with an organization of 
any kind. But changing times and 
years of neglect often tinged with con- 
tempt finally led to their taking ac- 
tion to better their lot. Perhaps 
they’ve gone too far. Perhaps wise 
counsel and consideration of guild 
leaders on one side and the publishers 
on the other will bring harmony in a situation that may 
become a major threat to the future of the entire publish- 
ing structure. We hope so. 

Meanwhile, it looks as if a lot of management’s chickens 
have finally come home to roost. 


*s 
Print Them! 


T HOSE aren’t pleasant pictures that are coming from 
Shanghai—those pictures showing men, women and chil- 
dren dead and dying in an undeclared war. They aren’t 
nearly as pretty as striking photographs of marching men, 
flying banners and the embellishments by which Mars 
lures men to destruction. They are pictures that bring 
shudders, that sicken with their horrifying details. 

Yet all credit to the newspapers who are printing them 
—who should and will print more of them. These are 
civilians—intent on nothing but living in whatever peace 
and security they might achieve—who are being slaugh- 
tered on the streets of Shanghai and other Chinese cities. 
And civilians will be no safer—far less so—in the wars of 
the future than those who stand in the mud and filth of 
the front line trenches. 

So print these pictures. Perhaps they will serve to 
bring home the horrors of war. Print them along with 
the pictures showing nations preparing for war. Print 
them alongside the pictures of the diplomats who meet 
around conference tables to debate the “issues” while men, 
women and children die. 

Yes, print these pictures so those who would “protect 
our investments abroad” will get some idea of the cost. 
Print them so that those college boys who organize the 
Veterans of Future Wars in ironical jest will know they 
weren’t so far wrong at that. 


° 
“Quotes” 


“IT never knew a newspaperman who was worth his salt 
who did not love the truth, love it passionately. And a war 
correspondent cannot write the truth. He need write no 
lie, no inaccuracy, but he must not write the whole truth, 
and any effort to write war short of the truth is a distor- 
tion, the veriest version of the truth. The censors see to 
this. And if you think you can beat the censor, you do 
not know anything about either war or journalism.”—John 
T. Whitaker, New York Herald Tribune correspondent, 
in “And Fear Came.” (Macmillan.) 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Continued from page 2] 
article for THe QuiILt as we found it 
full of hunches, leads and inspiration 
for good feature articles. Camden 
West’s experiences as a free-lance 
may inspire you to follow his example 
—but remember he had a lot of expe- 
rience behind him before he began 
working “on his own.” 
. 


Recent remarks in this department 
about Linton Wells and his book, 
“Blood on the Moon,” have brought 
an interesting story from Frank Jen- 
kins, director of the News Bureau for 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., concern- 
ing Kenneth Roberts, whose “North- 
west Passage” is a current best seller 
and a striking example of the way in 
which historical material may be 
worked into an exciting, dramatic 
novel. 

“You might be interested to know,” 
Jenkins writes, that Kenneth Roberts 
is a former newspaperman, who, when 
he started as a cub, had little hope of 
being a writer. 

“Fresh from graduation at Cornell, 
where he was president of Kappa 
Beta Phi, he landed a job with the 
Boston Post. His stories ended in the 
City Editor’s wastebasket rather than 
in the news columns. Cheered on by 
men who were well versed in the City 
Editor’s ways, Roberts continued to 
write. Given an assignment to inter- 
view a woman acquitted of a slaying 
charge, Roberts returned to his office 
to write in longhand more than 40 
takes of copy. 

“His story followed all his other ef- 
forts—into the wastebasket. But this 
time a fellow worker rescued it, read 
it over, and passed it to the Sunday 
Editor, who used it as a feature. That 
was the first Kenneth Roberts’ story 
to appear in print. 

“Roberts, I find, is different from 
many authors in that he refuses to 
be interviewed by the press, rather 
odd, for one who started as a reporter.” 


Weve remarked in this department 
before how much we enjoyed brief 
news items with a touch of humor that 
might be used to brighten the front 
page every day or assembled in a col- 
umn that would be good in any man’s 
newspaper. 

In case you missed them, we’d like 
to cite the following, taken from the 
Detroit News, as exhibits for our case. 

They’re a bit old now, but just the 
same are among the best examples 
we've ever found of “bright bits.” 
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Sounded Like Cussing, 
but D - - - - if It Was 

TUCSON, Ariz.— (AP)—An injunc- 
tion suit against four Arivaca miners 
was being tried in Superior Court. 

“What’s the name of your mine”? 
asked Fred W. Fickett, attorney. 

“Damned if I know,” replied the 
witness, Claude B. Clays. 

Indignant, the attorney repeated 
his question. He got the same answer. 
At that point the judge intervened. 

Clays explained: “Judge, that is the 
name of the mine—Damned If I 
Know.” 


——— Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 
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of service. 
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“DRAT IT!” 


How many times have you "kicked yourself in the 
pants’’ when you have heard of a good opening— 
after it has been filled? Well, we all have our sore 


Of course you don’t hear of vacancies (just the ones 
you've been looking for) before they have been filled 
—IF you have not made the proper contacts. 


The Personnel Bureau NEEDS you men with from 
three to fifteen years of experience because most of 
the openings reported call for experienced men. 


Register with The Personnel Bureau right away and 
quit moaning over lost opportunities. Your own fra- 
ternity’s selective placement service supplies the con- 
tact you need, and the cost is only $1 for three years 


Write today for information and the registration form. 
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No. 2. 
Drunk Driver Is Told 
News of Wild Night 


PAINESVILLE, 0.—(U.P.)—Leroy 
Adams, 21 years old, awoke in his cell 
to hear he had been arrested for 
driving while intoxicated. After 
falling asleep at the wheel of his 
roadster, he roared off the road, 
through a three-foot cinder pile, 
through a hedge, between two large 
maple trees, over a 100-foot lawn into 
an eight-room house, moved it from 
it foundation, knocked from their 
beds a family of four, cracked plaster, 
upset furniture, broke dishes. Adams’ 
car was demolished. He suffered a 
scratch over the left eye. 
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Quiz for Quill Readers 


Question: Why do most newspapermen subscribe to 
Editor & Publisher? 





Answer: Timely news on newspaper and advertis- 
ing activities condensed to newspaper 
brevity makes Editor & Publisher a “must” 
for newspapermen. 


Will Editor & Publisher help me in my news- 
paper work? 


It certainly will. Every issue contains many 
articles that will help you do a better job 

. no matter whether you be publisher, 
editor, business manager, advertising man- 
ager or some other important executive in a 
newspaper. 





Question: Why not subscribe today? 


Send Four Dollars for a Year's Subscription to— 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700, Times Bldg. New York, N. Y. 














